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THE RESOURCES OF DAKOTA. 


MINERALS. 


In an article on the prospect of building the Pacific Railroad which 
is attached to the valuable report on foreign and domestic commerce 
| issued by the Treasury Department in 1864, on page 217, we find 
the following: 

* Tt is now well ascertained that the Black Hills of Dakota Terri. 
| tory, situated on the 44th parallel of latitude, and between the 108d 
and 105th meridians of longitude are rich in gold and silver as well 
as coal, iron, copper, and pine forests. With the pacification of the 
Sioux nation, and the establishment of emigrant roads, Dakota will 
be the scene of great mining excitement, as the gold fields of the 
| Black Hills, are within one hundred and twenty miles of the steam~ 
| boat navigation of the Missouririver, at the intersection of its chan- 
| nel with the forty-fifth parallel of latitude,” 
| On the 643d page of Senate Documents, 2nd Session 35th Con. 
| gress, Vol. 2, Lieut. G. K. Warren, (now Major General) U. S. To- 
| pographieal Engineers, in his explorations in the Black Hills in the 
| summer of 1857, says: 
| * In these mountain formations, which border the great plains on 
| the west, are to be found beautiful flowing streams, and rich valleys 
| covered over with fine grass for hay, and susceptible of a high state 
lof cultivation. Fine timber for fuel and lumber, limestone and good 
Istone for building purposes are here abnndant, (Gold has been found 
lin places in valuable auantities, and without doubt the more coms 
Imon and useful minerals will be discovered when more minute ex- 
laminations are made.” In the summer of 1866, the Indians brought 
Igold from the Black Hills. 
| Capt. John Mullen, U. S. A., in his report on Military Wagon 
roads in the Upper Missouri country, published in 1863, says in re 
lation to western Dakota and East Montana: 

“So, that now gold is profitably being taken out at the follow. 
ing points: At Dig Hole, Beaver Head and Prickly Pear, in West 
akota (now East Montana), From the same report: “The result 
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of Captain Reynold's explorations would show that traces of gold were 
found by his party in all the tributaries of the Yellowstone from the 
South, Enough discoveries have been made to warrant us in think- 
ing that the entire mountain system will be found to be gold bearing.’ 
The same author speaks of sulphur being found on the. Yellowstoue. 
*- And a coal eil spring exists on the Big Horn river, a tributary of 
the Yellowstone,” 

Father De Smet, an i&dian Missionary, who has spent many years 
with wild tribes of the North West, asserts that the Indians have 
long known and concealed the localities of inexhaustible “ graves” 
of precious metals slumbering in the remote and hidden recesses 
of the Black Hills of Dakota, where the white man has never intru~ 
ded. 

Captain Reynold’s report has never been published so that the 
most your committee know about his discoveries, is that: persons on 
the expedition with him say that he found’gold on-several of the 
small streams running out of the Black Hills into tho Big Chey- 
enne. 

The Black Hills of Dakota are but the continuation of the Big 
Ilforn and Snow Mountains, which are but the continuation ot the 
tocky Mountains. Gold’has already been discovered in the Big 
}forn and Snow Mountains, and in the bed of every stream taking 
its rise in the mountains, to-wit: Powder, Tongue, Rose Bud and 
Big Horn rivers, so that reasoning from analogy, gold should bi 
found in the ** Black Hills of"Dakota,” but we have the positive evi 
dence of “Lieut. Warren, and several others, that it actually exist 
there, Lieut. QG. K. Warren thus describes the Geological formatioi 
of the Black Hills of Dakota : 

“J. Metamorphosed azoic rock, including granito. 

il. Lower silurian (potsdam sandstone). 

III. Devonian. 

I7. Carboniferous. 

V. Permián. 

VI. Jurasiac. 

VII. Cretaceous." 


This whole. geological range of rocks from the granite aud met 
morphosed azoic to the cretaccous formation. ef the surroundi 
plains, aro developed by the upheaval of the mountain mass. Th 
at the junction,of the silurian rocks, gold becomes accessible, a 
the carboniferous strata bring coal measures within reach. The ge 
logical formation, of' these Hills would most certainly indicate gre 
richness of minerals ofall kinds, . 


E 


The distinguished geologist, Prof. Qwen, says that the Black Hills 
of Dakota, the silver bearing placers of the Amazon, the rich Cor» 
| dilleras of Mexico, and the Himlayha range of India, have all emerg- 
led from the sea at the same geological period, and the same forma. 
¡cien of mineral bearing strata can be traced in each. 


IRON. 

There is no limit to the amount of frou cre in Dakota Territory. 
Prof. Gregg, of New York, who visited our Territory and Montana 
Territory, in the summer of 1865, after analyzing some of our iron 
lore, says: ‘Bhat the carbonate of iron or clay iron stone similar 
land equal to the English iron ore, crops out on the Missouri river 
from Bijou Hills to above Fort Sully, a distance of one hundred 
miles, and that the bed in some places is fifty feet thick and inex- 
haustible” The writer has seen the iron ore and fully confirms the 
bbove statement of Prof. Gregg, that in the vicinity of Wort Sully, D. 
I ',, there is no limit to iron ore. The men that accompanied Gen. 
KTarney's Expedition to the Black Hills say that iron was found so 
pure thatit was used by the blacksmiths of the expedition in its na~ 
tive state ; also, the Ponca Indians have brought into the white set- 
Mements specimens of lron from these Hills in a very pure state. 
Recent discoveries show abundance of iron and coal on the Big 
Dheyenne river, 


COAL. 
| Coal on the Missouri river at Fort Rice has been discovered in 
breast abundance, some veins from ten to fifteen feet thick. The 
Ipinion of Dr. J. V. Hayden and Mr. Meek, geologists, is that the 
larboniferous limestone around the Black Hills belong to the true 
loal measures, if so, there must be an abundance of coal in that por~ 
on of Dakota. Within the last two years inexhaustible beds of coal 
ave been discovered in western Dakota, and iron near these vast coal 
eds. 
According to all analysis coal ought to occupy the geological inter- 
l between the limestone of Minnesota and the cretaceous formation 
the Upper Missouri; and Featherstonaugh says, that the creta- 
ous rocks of the Missouri rest upon the carboniferous limestone of 
e Big Sioux. The coal formation must exist in Dakota, ‘Prof. 
wen says that the erratic specimens of coal found on the Blue Earth 
ver, in Minnesota, have probably been brought down in the great 
ift movement from the concealed beds of Dakota; so that when a 
ological survey of the Territory shall be made, abundance of coal 
ill be found extending over our Territory, 
| 
| 


| 
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COAL OIL, OR PETROLEUM. 


Captain Mullen, U. S. A., says, “ that a coal oil spring exists on 
the Big Horn river.” The water in many of the springs along our 
rivers tastes very much like water coming from the vicinity of coaloil, 
especially is this so of several springs on the Big Sioux. 


CLAYS. 


There is an abundance of clay, that will make the best of brick, | 
on the Big Sioux, extending to the noted Red Pipe Stone Quarry ; | 
an abundance of white marl, that would make brick of great beauty, | 
resembling the celebrated Milwaukee brick, only of more variable f 
colors. 

BUILDING MATERIAL. | 

At Sioux Falls, on the Big Sioux river, and at Fort James, on: | 
the Dakota river, there is abundance of red sandstone that makes an. | 
excellent building stone. Also pleaty of good building stone near | 
Yankton. Lieut. G. K. Warren, says of the western portion of the | 
Territory, ‘Pine timber of the finest quality, in abundance, grows | 
there, easy of access, from which the finest lumber can be made; | 
building stone of good quality abounds.” An excellent quality 
of limestone, as white as marble, was found on the Vermillion river, 
last season where the Brookings wagon road crosses the same. There! 
is more or less limestone on all of the streams of Dakota, and very 
fair building timber om most of the streams, 


RIVERS OF DAKOTA, 


The Missouri river extends a thousand miles through the Terri. 
tory, and is navigable for steamboats the entire distance and hun-| 
dreds of miles above; the river is from one-half to one-third of a 
mile wide, and Dr. J. V. Hayden, U. S. Geologist, says thus of it inj 
his report of the Missouri country: “The broad bottom. prairigs of 
the Missouri, are of inexhaustible fertility, sustaining a vegétation 
variable in its character and of enormous growth, the upland prai4 
ries possess a soil composed of yellow marl well adapted to agriculturd 
and grazing," This stream is well timbered almost its entire length 

The Big Sioux river is two hundred miles long, a running stream 
of clear water, and quite well timbered ; this beautiful valley canno 
be surpassed for fertility of soil and the variety and luxuriance of it] 
vegetation ; the bottom lands on this stream are from a half to threl 
miles wide, and bear an enormous growth of blue joint grass, whic] 
makes hay of an excellent, quality. 
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and Vermillion rivers, except that there is notso much timber as on 
the Sioux, and soil not quite as good on the Dakota river as on the 
Sioux, although of very good quality, and well adapted to stock 
growing. As to the character and description of the other streams, 
we shall quote from Lieut. Warren. 

“The Big Cheyenne ista most important river, and has its ex- 
treme source west of the Black Hills, which its two main branches 
enclose. These forks are supplied by numerous streams from the 
mountains, and they unite in about longitude 102° 20‘, the river 
flowing into the Missouri in latitude 44°48‘. In its lower course I 
am informed there is fertile land on its banks, and there are con- 
siderable areas in and around the Black Hills. The Cheyenne river 
can be rafted, and the stream that comes from the Hills could be 
used to drive the logs down to the river.” And thus the way is 
open to this supply of timber. 

“White Earth river has generally an opeh well wooded valley, 
with fine soil and luxuriant grass. Any one who travels in Nebras- 
ka will always feel rejoiced when he reaches the banks of this beau- 
tiful stream. It is much resorted to by the Brule's. It has numer 
rous branches, the largest of which is called the South Fork. The 
pine on White river and its tributaries is nearly equal in extent to 
that on the Niobrara. This stream has been used by traders to boat 
down their furs. I believe it can also be used to raft down the pine 
timber on its banks and branches.” Lieut. Warren: speaks very 
favorably of the Niobrara river, which is partly in our territory, that 
there is considerable pine timber on its banks and branches, and 
much good land and excellent water. 

The Red River of the North, rises in Lake Travers, and flows 
north 380 miles to the British Possessions, is a navigable stream its 
entire distance, well wooded and a soil unsurpassed in fertility.— 
There are a number of other small streams, some of which have 
abundance of timber and a good soil and elear running water. There 
are quite a number of lakes in East Dakota remarkable for their 
beauty, and with their sylvan associations form the prominent charm 
of its rural landscape. There is an abundance of timber on some 
of these lakes surrounded with a good soil, water, and plenty of fish 
inthe waters ofthe same. All the streams of Dakota abound in 
delicious fish of many varieties. | 


RAILROADS. 


The Union Pacific Railroad has already penetrated the Southcrn 
portion of Dakota, and will, before another year passes by, have 
1* 
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erossed the Territory from East to West, and open up some of the 
richest gold miues in the country. 

There are at the present time some six or seven lines of railroads 
in Minnesota and Iowa, all tending towards Dakota. The Chicago 
and Northwestern has already reached Sioux City on the Eastern 
border of the Territory. Two other land grant railroads in Lowa, 
have their terminns.on the eastern boundary of Dakota. The Du- 
buque and Pacific at Richland, about the center of Union county, 
and the McGregor road, which-will strike our Territory about the 
eenter of Lincoln .county. The land grant railroads in Minnesota 
that strike the eastern boundary of Dakota, are as follows : 


** Routes one and two, from-Stillwater by way of Saint Paul, to a 
point between the foot of Big Stone Lake and the mouth of the 
Sioux and Wood river, and :branch down the Red River of the 
North.” * Routes three and four, from Saint Paul to the southern 
boundary of the State in the direction of the Big Sioux river."— 
* Route five, from Winona via Saint Peter to a point on the Big 
Sioux river, south of the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude."— 
This grant was transferred to the Transit Railroad-Company.” The 
western terminus of this road was once located, temporarily, at Sioux 
Falls, now in Dakota. 


Besides two other roads in Minnesota, which have very liberal 
grants of land that run through the entire breadth of the State from 
east to west, having their terminus on our eastern border. 

The proposed railroads in Dakota, are as follows : 

1. From Sioux City to Yankton, a distance of sixty miles. This 
road will be constructed in the course of two years. 

2. The Minnesota and Missouri River Railroad from a point on 
the eastern boundary line of the Territory, where the first road 
from Minnesota shall intersect that line, thence via Sioux Falls to 
Yankton a distance of one hundred miles. This road will pass 
through one of the finest agricultural countries in the west, besides 
it will open the way to develop the vast water power of Sicux Falls, 

9. The Northern Pacific, which road passes through the northern 
portion of the Territory, for a full description of which we refer you 
to an article from the New York Tribune published in this report. 

4. A road from Yankton to Columbus, Nebraska, connecting 
ihere with the Union Pacific, a distance of about eighty miles. 

5. A Railroad from Yankton (being a continuation ‘of the road 
from Sioux City to Yankton,) via Bon Homme and Greenwood, to 
the mouth of White Earth River, thence westerly up the said White 
Earth River about eighty miles, thence westerly to the forks of the 
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"Big Cheyenne river, there to unite with a.road from Minnesota, 
«(starting at the foot of Big Stone Lake,) whero the two roads will 
unite and form one linc, and then run westerly up the north fork of 
the Big Cheyenne to the Little Missouri river, thenee northwesterly 
along the base of the Big Horn Mountains to Helena, Montana Ter- 
ritory, thence to connect with the Northern Pacific, where the two 
roads united will take the most, practicable route to Puget’s Sound. 
This route from Yankton to elena, Montana, passes through one 
of the richest mineral countries in the world, which it will take 
centuries to exhaust. Much ofthe country dlong this route is un- 
surpassed in agrieultural resources, tho entire route being well tim» 
bered and well watered. We can safely say that the resources along 
this entire line are four times as great as those of the Union Pa- 
cific; gold, silver,-copper, iron and cual being found in inexhausti- 
ble quantities. As to the feasibility of this route, we sball quote from 
the Pacific Railroad .explorations and surveys made by the United 
States, and an editorial of the New York Tribune of December 24th, 
4867. 
PUGET SOUND; ITS HARBOR, &C. 

Captain MeClellan, after a thorough examination of the different 
harbors, pronounces Puget Sound to be superior to all others, and 
the most suitable for the western terminus ot the Pacific Railroad. 


“Seattle is the nearest point to the straits of Inca. It is easily 
entered with any of the prevailing winds, is secure from heavy seas, 
and has a most excellent holding grouud of .blue clay, and a great 
depth of water—thirty fathoms. ‘The banks are suitable for a town; 
the deep water comes so ncar to the shore that but very short wharves 
will be required. Semi-bitumivous coal has been found within fout- 
ieen-miles by water up the D’Wamish, The harbor ean be defen- 
ded by permanent fortifications.” Pacific Railroad Surveys, volume 
1, page 183. , 

There are a combination of .cireumstances beyond those stated by 
Captain McClellan, which make Puget Sound necessarily the great 
western teiminus of this road. The inexhaustible beds of coal in 
that vieinity, which already commands $22 a ton in San Francisco, 
determines the question of precedence between the two points. 


ESTIMATED cost, $50,000,000. 

Mr. Lander, on page 3d of his report (Vol. 2, Pacifie R. R. Bur- 
veys,) Says: 

“Buba road of rough class, admitting the passage of weighty 
trains, and reaching the Puget Sound terminus by practicable detour, 
ean be completed trom the waters of the Missouri river to Seattle, 
on Puget Sound, tor fifty millions of dollars in cash capital, actually 


_ expended on the construction and equipment of the road.” 
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Lieut. Saxton, who traversed the route from Wallah-Wallah in 
Washington Territory, to Daketa, says : 

“From the mouth of Wallah-Wallah river (on the Lower Colum- 
bia river) to Fort Benton, (on the Missouri river,) no insurmounta- 
ble obstacle to the construction of a railroad exists, and the Black- 
foot or Cadotte’s Pass is much the lowest pass through the Rocky 
Mountains that has yet been discovezed, and eminently fitted by na- 
ture for the line of railroad. The region is well watered, rich in 
agricultural and mineral resources, and abounding in fine timber 
and all other materials necessary for the construction of a railroad. 
It is destined, and at no very distant period, to be occupied by a 
civilized and energetic population, capable of making roads for 
themselves, independently of those which are to form the great lines 
of communication between the eastern and western oceans." Vol. 
1, Pacific R. R. Surveys, page 268. 

From Cadotte's Pass to Puget Souna, the route is the same as 
that surveyed by Gov. Stevens. The Hon. Jefferson Davis, Secre- 
tary of War, in summing up the advantages of this route, says : 

* The advantages of this route are—its low profile, which is ims 
portant in relation to climate; its easy grades and small amount of 
ascents and descents, both important, if the road should be develop- 
ed to its full working power; the great extension west of the prai- 
rie lands; in the supplies of timber over the western half of the 
route; the facilities with which the Columbia river and its tribus 
taries, and the Missouri, will afford to the construction of the road ; 
in the short distance from the Mississippi to a seaport on the Paci- 
fic (1,864 miles to Vancouver ;) in the western terminus of the 
road on Puget Sound. being nearer to the ports of Asia than the 
termini of other routes; and in the existence of coal on Puget 
Sound.” = 

For a further description of the route and the country, see in this 
book the chapter entitled, Description of the Rocky mountain region 
from the South Pass to the British possessions, including the region 
ot the headwaters of the Missouri river. 

By reference to the map it will be seen that the routes from 
Yankton to Puget Sound, are almost continuously in the valleys of 
different streams. The obvious advantage of roads thus located 
forms a marked and significant characteristic of these routes, the 


value of which can hardly be overrated. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 


EXTRACTS from the report of Lieutenant R. Saxton, published in 
Vol. 1 of Pacific R. R. Surveys, Page 260, et seg : 


* FRIDAY, August 26.—To-day we moved our camp twenty-five 
miles to the south east, and encamped on a small creek, a tributary 
of the Columbia, Our route was along the Flathead river, through 
a fine, open country, with an abundance of fine timber upon the hills 
back from theriver. I found a great quantity of wild fruit, partic- 
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ularly excellent plums, nearly as good as those cultivated in the 
States.” Page 260. 

“ Tor the last eight miles of the march we followed up the valley A 
of the Jocko river, a beautiful mountain stream, full of fine trout, 
and capable of supplying water- power enough to propel all the cotton« 
mills of Lowell,” Page 260. 

** SEPTEMBER 5.—Marched 25 miles due west, along the banks of 
the Blackfoot Fork river, through a magnificent country, fitted to 
support a numerous population of civilized men. Lts bracing air, 
and grand mountain scenery, will give inspiration aud energy to 
the future inhabitants of this mountain region.” Page 262, 

* SgPTEMBER 6.—We marched 30 miles and are now encamped 
on the last dividing ridge of the mountains. We passed through a 
region of the same fine character as that of yesterday, but with more 
timber, and more game. I saw numerous large, fine-looking elk, 
which would have made a welcome additioh to our slender stock of 
provisions; but we did not sueceed in taking any. Weare now near 
the headwaters of the Blackfoot fork, a branch of the Hell-Gate river, 
full of mountain trout. The grass.and timber are as good as can be 
found anywhere. It is contrary to all my preconceived ideas of the 
Rocky mountains, to find such a country in their very heart. Saw 
to the north-east some high snow-eapped mountains,” Page 262. 

“The mountains, at this point, (speaking of the ridge which di- 
vides the waters flowing into the Atlantic from those flowing into the 
Pacific,) offer no obstacle to. the construction of a railroad from this l 
place to the Flathead village. With the exception of one mountain, od 
easily to be avoided, a finer region through which to build a road 
can nowhere be found, The vast amount of timber and stone, gran- 
ite and marble, will furnish an inexhaustible resource of materials 
for its construction.” Page 262. 

“SEPTEMBER 25,—We. anchored at night within a few miles of 
Muscle-Shell river; saw a great number of deer, elk and bears along . 
the banks. The timber on, the river is excellent, the soil good, and 

| very few obstructions to navigation by light-draught steamers.” 
| Page 263. 

| * OCTOBER 2.—We arrived at Fort Union, near the mouth of the 
Yellow-Stone, without having met with any trouble from low water 
or Indians, having traveled from Fort Benton, 750 miles by the 
river, in eleven days. For the last few days we have seen innumera- 
ble herds of buffalo-cows, in many places extending in every direcs 
tion as tar as the eye could reach. ‘They are very fat at this season, 
and I would consider their flesh as preferable to beef, 


«T think Fort Union is the finest place on the Missouri for a mil» 
| itary post—in the heart of the Indian country, surrounded with a 
fertile soil and the finest hunting range, and of easy access by the 

| Missouri, for eight months in the year." Page 264. 

* Arrived at Fort Berthold about sunset, (October 9th) We re- 
ceived many visits from the Gros Ventres, and gave them a few pres- 
ents. "These Indians are fine specimens of the red men. They are 
industrious and raise’ even enough to supply many of their neigh- 
bors with bread. They are well disposed towards the whites." Page 
260. ° 
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Extracts from the Report of Mr, A. W. Tinkham, Assistant ins 
gincer, Published in Vol. 1, of Pacific R. R. Surveys, Page 276 
et seq. 

“Until near’ Flathead lake, the valley of this river (Flathead river,) 
‘continues wide, grand, aud bordered by partially wooded hills. Most 
of this land is capable of occupation and settlement. The river isa 
‘fine, clear stream, one hundred to one hundred and fifty yards wide, 
oveasionally fordable, swift current, and is estimated to have a de- 
scent óf about ten feet per mile. The Flathead lake is a sheet of 
water of great beauty, some 25 miles long and 6 or 8 broad; is adorn- 
ed with a number of picturesque islands rising some 300 feet above 

ithe water.” Page 276. 


* Following down the valley of a fork of Iell-Gate river to its 
junetion with Blackfoot river, as I estimated, about 95 miles from 
the summit, (much too small an estimate, according to Lieutenant 
Mullan's ee measurement.) the valley i is wausuálly favorable 
either for a wagon route or a railway. From the running water at 
the foot of the divide to Hell -Gate, the valley, according to my esti- 
mated distances, has an average descent of 223 feet per mile, (un- 
doubtedly greater thau the actual fall by several feet per mile) i is 
generally wider than Blackfoot river valley; is generally "unobstruet« 
ed by the woods, and although the present trail in several instances 
Íor a few miles, is steep and difficult when forced to the hill-side by 
the river, all these difficulties could be removed with a small amount 
of labor, or apparently avoided withoutlabor, sometimes by taking the 
‘bed of the river fer a short distance, (the river has a general depth 

of near three feet,) or by making river crossings. 


The greater part of this valley is a desirable region for settlement, 
The soil is often eravelly, as is the soil in St. Mary’ s valley, butit is 
fertile, and there are many agreeable and promising locations for 
farming,'where a good soil, plenty of good wood sufficiently near for 
lumbering or fuel, pure cool water, good grazing, an agreeable and 
healthy climate, and a pleasing prospect, are inducements not often 


‘found united, and are sufficiently attractive to throng these mountain 


valleys at no distant day with a central population of vast impor- 
tance;niaking in the heart of the mountains, and midway between 
the Missouri and Columbia, a central depot of supplies, a distribut- 
ing point of labor and materials, and finally a region productive of 
‘valuable exports." Page 279. 


“ Turning up the St, Mary's valley, on November 17th, I rested 
at Lieut. Mu!lan’s winter establishment, in St. Mary's valley, 14 
miles above Fort Owen; the weather mild and pleasant, and, during 
my stay there, occasionally raining; the grass good, and the animals 
of the exfedition in the most thriving condition." Page 279. 


^ On the 30th day of December [ reached Wallah-Wallah. The 
wooded country ends with the mountains, and then commences the 
great plain known farther north and west as the great Spokane Plain, 
and through which, in deep channels, flow the Clearwater, Snake 
«and Wallah-Wallah rivers, and other-and smaller streams. There is 
a creat deal of good land along the whole route on thissection. The 
bottom lands of the Clearwater were to some extent, cultivated by the 
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Indians, and looked fertile—a dark, gravelly soil. Their corn was. 


of good size and heavy; wheat of good weight. Corn, wheat, peas, 
potatoes and melons, are produced by the Indians.” Page 281. 


Extracts from the Report of Lieut. John Mullan, in Vol, 1, Pacifie 

R. R, Surveys, Page 306 et seg. 

“SEPTEMBER 13, 1853.—On rising this morning we found our 
camp surrounded by buffalo, so numerous were they in the vicinity. 
Between the main chains of the Girdle and Judith mountains, and 
near the gap between them, is a large and beautiful prairie, well 
grassed, with numerous streams flowing through it, where the buffalo 
congregate in vast numbers; so that the traveler may be well assured 
to find an abundance of game, both of the buffalo and antelope, as 


large bands of the latter were to-day seen along the margin of the: 


western tributary of the Judith river, which are so tame and gentle as 
to allow the hunter to approach them within a very few yards, and 
stop and look their pursuersin the face with the greatest curiosity. 
Our course lay this morning, till near noon, a few degrees east of 
south; first, over a partially broken country, and then over a most 
beautiful and large prairie that extends from the Muscie-Shell river 
to within 80 miles of a spur of the Girdle mountains, covered with 
very fine grass. We had this morning a very fine view of the Snow 
mountains, which rear their lofty snow-covered summits far above 
the country for miles around. Game we found on this day exceed- 
ingly abundant—the hills and prairies, as far as the eye could reach, 
being perfectly alive aud black with buffalo; not less than from ten 
to twenty thousand might be seen in' bands, running over the prai- 
ries. One of our Indians ran into a large band; and having select» 
cd one of the fattest, he singled him out from the rest and brought 
him down, immediately on our pathway. We were not in want of 
game this day, as we killed, during the morning, two large buck 
untelopes, the meat of which we found exceedingly fine; this, with 
the buffalo, made us an abundant supper at night. We moved this 
day at the source of a small stream that empties into the Muscle- 
Shell river, after having made a journey of twelve miles, During 
the afternoon ourjourney lay over the prairie already. mentioned, to 
the Muscle-Shell river, which we reached at 5 p. m., making five 
days from Fort Benton, where we struck the river. I estimated it to 
be 180 miles from the fort. This river is a wide and deep stream, 
that rises in the Belt mountains, which here form the most eastern 
range ofthe Rocky mountains, and eimpties into the Missouri just 
below the mouth of the Judith river. It winds through a most bean- 
tiful valley of ten miles in width, the grass of which we found very 
high, excellent and green. This river is about forty to fifty yards 
wide, and between two and four feet deep, with a very rapid current ; 
the current is much more so where we struck it than that of the Mis- 
souri itself." Page 306. 

“Our journey lay up the valley of the right bank of the Muscle- 
Shell river. We struck one of its forks coming in from the south, 
upon which we moored, eight miles above its junction with the main 
stream. This fork, or tributary, flows through a beautiful and well 


grassed valley of two and a half miles in width. The stream, with a. 
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rapid eurrent,is at present, (September 18, 1853) only ten yards 
wide, with a gravelly bottom, well wooded to its souree in the Snow 
mountains, the cottonwood occurring in great abundance.. Extending 
for a long distance on the right bank of this fork, is a bed of lignite, 
of twenty-five teetin thickness. From this fork our trail led over a 
very excellent road for twelve miles, till we struck the main stream 
of the Muscle-Shell, crossing in the meanwhile several prairie stream- 
lets, that empty their waters into the Muscle-Shell. Traveling up 
the river four miles further, we encamped on its right bank, finding 
an abundance of grass, wood and water. Game, to-day, was very 
abundant. Buffalo in large bands, antelope, elk, geese and ducks, 
were seen during the day." Page 309. 


Extracts from the Report of Mr. F. V. Hayden, published in a 


Senate Document entitled, Explorations in the Dakota Country in 


1855, by Lieut. G. K. Warren. 

On page 71, he says: “The streams which flowinto the Shyenne 

at this point, (about 100 miles west of Fort Pierre, on the Missouri,) 
have their origin in perpetual Springs in the Black Hills, and con- 
tain an abundance of fish, and swarms of beaver live along their 
banks. They are skirted with excellent timber of ash, oak, elm and 
box-elder, and the level plains are covered with a fine carpet of grass 
which, in spring and early summer, is enamelled with myriads of 
flowers of the richest hues. On the 9th of March, 1855, I ascended 
Bear Butte, and on the south side, six hundred feet above the level 
prairie, I found a beautiful plant, (Anemone Patens,) just putting 
forth its blossom. The Indians callit the navel flower, for they say 
that when it blooms young spring is born. At that time the grass 
was springing up quite green, and herds of antelopes were quietly re- 
posing upon the sunny sides of streams, like flocks of sheep. This 
is a portion of the country similar to the White river valley, well 
adapted for grazing purposes, and capable of sustaining a tolerably 
dense population.” 
- “Three tribes of Indians on the Missouri are somewhat of an agri- 
cultural people. The Minnitares at Port Berthold raised, in 1854, 
two thousand bushels of corn and beans, pumpkins in proportion, 
The Mandans, sixty miles below, one thousand five hundred bushels, 
and the Aricarees, at Fort Clark, four thousand bushels.” 

On page 79, Mr. Hayden says; ‘Probably at this time game, such 
as buffalo, antelope, efk, bighorn and beaver, are more abundant in 
the Yellow-Stone valley than in any other portion of the upper Mis- 
souri. In descending the Yellow-Stone river in 1854 for a distance 
of 850 miles, I do not think there was a moment in which I could nos 
see game in great numbers." 

“The antelope is the most abundant animal in the Sioux country, 
and confined to the open prairies. Elkarestill abundant in the region 
of the mountains. Large herds of them are seen in the valley ofthe 
Y ellow-Stone and along the Missourixabove Fort Union." 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


While the Central Pacific and Union Pacific Bailroad companies 
are pushing on their roads, both from the castern and western points 
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of departure, with amazing energy and success, the Northern Coms 
pany has as yet done little more than enlighten the country on the 
comparative advantages of its route over any other. The reason is 
plain. The former has a large Government subsidy, a loan of Uni- 
ted States credit, while the latter has only a simple land grant.— 
These roads lie at all points nearly six hundred miles apart, and, 
for local trade, could never be rivals. If there be any jealousy be- 
tween them, it i» because the Northern road, on account of its shorter 
distances and easier grades, must eventually be the great highway 
of international commerce between Europe and Asia, and between 
Asia and our Atlantic seaboard. But we do not propose to discuss 
the relative prospects of the roads from any point of view. The 
vast importance of either to the solid and permanent growth of the 
Union, to its commercial prosperity and its defensive strength, is 
beyond any possible estimate. In the midst of the general satisfac- 
tion which hails the rapid construction of the one, we simply dosire 
to call attention to the grand resources which the other is likely to 
command—to the stupendous empire in extent and in natural wealth 
whieh it is destined to develop. In the success of the latter enter- 
prise, New York and New England have a deep interest, worthy of 
their most practical consideration. The commercial supremacy of 
the City of New York can never, of course, be disturbed, but it may 
be enhanced; and it seems perfectly evident that, srould the trade 
of Asia and the great Northwest be poured into the lakes which 
wash the northern boundary of the State, watever is broken in 
bulk, or distributed to the Atlantic States, will be drawn off to the 
advantage of this metropolis. 


The Company is authorized to build a road from the head of Lake 
Superior, on a line north of the forty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
to Puget's Sound, throwing off a branch down the Columbia Valley, 
to Portland, Oregon, from a point on the main line less than 300. 
miles from its western terminus, This is not only the shortest route 
across the continent, connecting lines of water communication, but 
its termini are nearer, the one to Europe, and the other to Asia, 
than those of any other. Seattle, at the head of Pugets Sound, is 
one of the finest and safest harbors on the globe, with a broad and 
deep channel to the ocean. In the distances to Amoer, Shanghai, 
Canton, and Calcutta, Seattle has an average advantage of 260 
| wiles. Beside, the prevailing winds of the Pacific compel all sailing 
| vessels to enter the Straits of Fuca; and thus, for them, Seattle, has 
| practically an advantage of 700 miles, Seattle is three hundred 
| miles nearer to Chicago by the Northern route than San Francisco 
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by the Central; or, if we compare distances to the’ commencemeht 
of lake navigation, at the heads of Lakes Micnigan-and Superior re- 
spectively, the difference is more than 700 miles-in favor of the 
Northern route. 


But is this route between termini so much ne&rer to each other; 
and so much better situated with regard: to the great commercial 
points of both hemispheres than those of any other, entirely prec- 
ticable? We no longer propound the question iw doubt, nor attempt 
to solve it upon imperfect data. United States surveyors, explore rsy 
travelers, and scientific men, unite, so far as we are able to learn, 
i declaring it uot only practicable, but comparatively easy and de~ 
sirable. Leaving the shores of Lake Superior, it will pass for 1,010 
rules, to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, through a fertile 
and beautiful country, every square mile of which will sustain a 
dense population, producing wheat, rye, corn, barley, potatoes, and 
grass of a superior quality, and in gieat abundance. Here tho 
mountains are crossed at an elevation 2,500 féet less than on the 
Gentral, Even on this mountainous section, there is much fine tim- 
ber and excellent wheatlánds, while the grades are not more diffix 
cult than some of those om the Baltimore and Ohio. Here the moun- 
tains are so low'thut the miners have actually conducted the waters 
of the Missouri across the divide in the'little ditches, through the 
Cascade Range, just east of the Sound, which it was feared might prove 
a serious obstacle, The -recent accurate surveys have developed three 
passes, either of which is entirely feasible, and the summit of the mid, 
¿le or Snoqualmie Pass is but 8.000 feet above thesea. The snows 
on these uplands, unlike those on the same range a few hundred miles 
further south, are never more than two-and-a-halt feet deop. They 
do not fall soft and pack hard, but dry and light, presenting no difh- 
culty to the snow-plow. Grand lines of railroad are now in operation 
in various parts of the world where the snows are heavicr and the cli- 
mate far more severe than upon this, Irom a pointon a line with 
Fort Laramie, to the Pacific, nature has provided the tepid winds of 
the ocean, and numberless boiling springs, which make the atmos- 
phere milder and warmer than it is eight or ten degrees further 
south. This road passes through no vastsage-plains or sandy deserts, 
but through a country everywhere propitious, everywhere inviting 
to either the grain-producer or the stock-raiser, whose most ungenial 
portions sustain animals in winter upon grass alone. It is intersected 
by four great navigable rivers. It abounds in beautiful lakes and 
stréamsof pure water, teeming with fish and wild fowl. When we 
add to the landscape grandeur of these boundless and luxuriant plains, 
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Sgreeably diversified with water, wood, and) hill) the prodigal 
yield of food for mam and beast which is ene promised] tiw thw 
eettler, it would seem that im mo land under the sum com tHe ine 
migrant find a more charming home. 

Wem this read strikes the Red River af the Month im tim 
neighborhood of Fort Albererambia, it; willl receive the trade aff 
that stream, which dows worth. into Lake Winmpez, a body af 
water es large as Lake Wichigan. Into the same late falls te 
Saskatchewan, a maguificent, stream which dnains tie British 
Ferritory fram the Rocky Mountains: to the Gremt, Shwe Lale, 
and giving, with the Red River amd the lale itself; a exitium 
navigation of over two thousand miles im length, whose amiki 
must be over this road amd thuomglh Lake Sugeniom. Agaim, 
when it reaches the great berd af the Missouri, skaut four Hm 
dred miles fromthe west end of Late Supeñon, a thousand 
miles of that mighty stream to the marti alone, ftam Bont Bem- 
ton to the point of crossing, immediately becennes: its: tmityutang.. 
In short, were we to state all ex half he grand Mts wiinih fie- 
vor the enterprise tx hand, the prodiicioms sum of thot wii: iw 
possible, and may be accomplished, would. startle the imagina- 
tion. Gat of the territories of the United States: it smeke to: 
develope, elevem great States will he added to the Union, au 
taining some of the richest mineral districts om the continent. 
Montana, Idaho, and Dakota give as yet but a bare promise off 
the future. While politieallly the British Possessions ane the 
property of another power, commercially they axe ams, if we 
cheese to make then so: and! this factis eme af stependaus im. 
portenee, whether we consider their extent, their mataxall capa 
bilities, or the trade they are destimed t» maintaim. fuera the 
British line to the sources of the Mackenzie, stretches a mage 
nificent wheat country a thousand miles ie breadth; munh of it 
open prairie, and ready for the plow. 

Lake Superior projects inte the fur North-West several han 
dred miles further then amy other navigable waten, amd] ait im 
head there will be seen a city rivaling any of these which im the 
ages gone by had enjoyed the commerce of the Est before it. 
West and north west of it the mighty arca we have deaited, 
inexhaustible im its minerals and ine agriculitemal produatine~ 

“nest, will pour its wimagined wealth of exchanger into andi 
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through it. With fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, as we find 
it on the Saskatchewan, what may not be predicted of the point 
which, by geographical necessity, is to handle the products of 
a region so vast? Here will be the largest grain elevators ev 
er seen, and that trade which has built so many flourishing cities 


will build another where nature has made a depot for the mosi 
extensive grain-growing country on the globe. In the Bay of 
Superior, at the mouth of the St. Louis, we have the largest 
harbor on the Lake, land-locked and perfectly sheltered. It 
now admits lake-boats of the heaviest tonnage, and to what ex! 
tent it may be artificially improved we do not know; but an 
appropriation for this purpose was made by the last Congress. 
A city, on the point of land formed by the St. Louis and the! 
Nemadji, has an elevation of thirty-four feet, and will posses ss; 
nearly forty miles of water-frontage, where vessels may dig 
charge their freights on allthe four sides of a square. The dis- 
tance to St. Paul, the center of North-Western railways, is 
only a hundred and thirtysfive miles, while from Chicago it is 
over three hundred and &fiy; and when you are at Chicago} 
you are no nearer to Europe or the Atlantic ports than when. 
at Superior. Various railroads are projected, or in course of 
construction, to connect the Upper Mississippi with tho head fo 
the lakes, and tho work ou the St. Paul end of the St. Paul and 
Superior road is rapidly progressing. 


In view of the facts that we are an ossentially pioneer people, 
that we plant and build wherever nature permite, and especially 
where she invites, and that we are annually rcenforced by an 
increasing proportion of immigrants from the northern lativades 
of Europe peculiarly fitted for the settlement of tho North- 
West, it is fair to Pree that this generation will sse comple" 
ted what we have only faially sketched—the commorce of Asia 


‘and Europe passing over a grand highway connecting the At-| 


lantic and Pacifie, Takes Superior and Puget's Sound, the head- 


eities at either terminus, whose importance can only be messe 


ured by that of the trade they will control— New York Tri! 
bune, Dee. 24, 1267. 


HYDRAULIO CAPACITY AND MANUFACURING RESOURCES. 


On all of the stresms and their branches, running into the 
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Missouri, there are more or less water falls. At Sioux Falls,the 
Big Sioux river fallsin a few rods over one hundred feet; there 
are threc perpendicular falls, one twelve, fifteen and twenty- 
one feet, Prof. Hayden speaking of this water power says: 
“The Falls of the Sioux, fall 110 feet in the distance of half a 
mile and forms the finest water power I have ever seen in the 
West, and will some day be of immense value. Gov. Jayne 
speaking of this water power, says: “The falls on the Big 
Sioux furnishes a motive power sufficient to drive all the ma- 
chinery of the New England mills.” With this fine water pow- 
er, and the great advantage which the Territory possesses for 
wool growing-—the development of woolen manufactories prom- 
ises largely for the future. 


BALT 

It is generally believed that there are more or less galt 
springs spread over the entire northern portion of our Territory. 
A statistical writer of Minnesota, says: “ A few years ago a 
supply of salt for the British settlements of the Red river was 
obtained from northwestern Dakota. With the imperfect ap- 
paratus employed by the half breeds engaged in the manufac- 
ture, the springs near Lake Manitoba are said to yield one 
bushel of good salt to 24 gallous of brine or 83 1-8 per eent., 
yielding same proportion of salt to brine as East Saginew 
springs, Michigan." 

TILE SOILS OF DAKOTA. 


The prevailing soil of east Dakota is a dark calcareous sans 
dy loam, containing a various intermixture of clay, abounding 
in minerals, salts and an organic ingredient derived from tha 
accumulation of decomposed vegetable matter for long ages of 
growth and decay. The earthly materials of our soil are min- 
utely pulverized, and the soil is everywhere light, mellow and 
spongy; while its sandy predominence makes our soil very 
early. The upland soil of east Dakota, cannot be surpassed 
for fertility and the variety and luxuriance of its vegetation.— 
And Dr. Hayden, geologist, thus speaks of the western por- 
tion: ‘* The numerous broad valleys in the Black Hills pose 
sess a very fertile soil, and abound in springs of pure water, 
and the time cannot be far distant when they will be settled by 
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saline papikttion, anil tthe wast forests of pne nendemá 
svi pod D betto ttre wants off man.” 

Wor tthepxclluntions of Mdkdta tilrenmader iis unffemred tto dhe 
report isod? tthe diiffoxartt ccourttites, . 


TEE SPAIK (GROWING IBUSINESA.. 
TDdinito its tilre ffreest ffidl iim tile wool for stodk groom. Mit 
sé beds ;proniimenttadioone all athar camins as tihe best far the 
prelludtion di jgrass. “hee grasses,” says (Ramey, “me po~ 
watbidlhy iin praffadiion only im mortem anil cdi regias. Mit 
iisim tte morth alone tihat we naise animals From mankos ml 
mro candlibelltto Mregp tihem fat anil in pool condition without 
gredin:" Tn mone aff tthe pprditie distints of orth Amex ame 
tion tiveggrassesmoalbunitantantinuiitiousasanithe pias and 
im tthe walheys df dicta. Mhis is sufficiently ¡prowed Ihy the- 
ooourtibsss lxs cuf thifffdls that pasture tihroghomt the year 
upponites hams, ewan morth af tthe 49° panal of Title; m 
fhottwillidh suegeiés an epuivaterá cupnanity for the Jens of 
dbomestro oxdtüle. Horses anil cathe soam Goring summer and 
wintkeroower tthe ppraivtes and tihrough tihe wounds, amd lkexp fiat 

wiitionit howi corlhay.. Mhe willl gumes of Dakota me ef. 
mnenyvvarréfbes. Miro Whe ¡poiráó of tthe wallkeyss makes tike best 
offlbay, antl geamerdihy yidlts minut tines ttons peor ame. Miro 
fpramana oor Hifi bo grass cof tthe wpland qprunires irs seo tiros 
(ttt Horses willl wrowk all tile tiime, tilat cane fed con iit, without 
ey gram sam depa. AY ed tle willl grrr al Delite are 
xaorermitzi$bus tian any af tile tome gasses; cattle berane 
fftttar by ypastuning omnit. When qut iit shintks mudh Tess im 


. uting íforlhey. Tit sedithom ikenta. Mieres mo dlusibimiflhe lay. 


Horses that esdtitt mover irae tile Teams. “Mhe Hay iim appente 
emen iis gresen cod iit sums mudh swedter han ttemelhmy. On 
itlnovthodle, 11615 superior eitüher for pasturage ar lhay for hores, 
otik arshegp. Owing tto tihelhediihinass anil dryness of tihe 
dlimtte off Dakta, sheep must do extremely wall iin Dakota. 
Wee Hewwe mo axdlil dlest storms lene, that me so fatal ito sheep 
jinumany-comntiies. Whe Tindions hae allways kapt thousands 


dfilonsses im tthis country kbit movar Deed dem ikay im winter. 


AA DARKEN ROR XXANCOTAA, 


Admit tono wee quxtko again ffrom Mitut. Wannten, who spadkimg 
caf tile frontier eadtihanrentts con tthe praris, sags: Bas this 
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| gives them mut off tlie» valhe off ples: abore ttleo Atl bnttocffeme 
| the, im wew off the fitime sottlbmentts too Des firmed! im thee 
mountains, between wilicth andl thie presents fiontíón a nostt vedl- 


ualile trade wili existi. "Tie wastormféontiónHassdivaywsHenm 


| loking tim the est for a monliatt, Unt ass soom ass thee ware off 


emigration Has: passed! aver the desente pontiom off tte: pl hiney, tho 


whieh tlhe discoventass off geli. have albendk: givem am. imgyettum 


thet willl propell it: tio tlhe Rackyy Monntains;, tiem willl ttteepresa 
enti fhontizr of Nelinasiim and! Dulintta Decomem tiie stenting pointe 
aff alll tie podias off tle Dlissiasippii valllyy whith thee popalh»- 
tinm of the mountains willl require. “We: som tHe offüedin andi 


| bonos: fiom tie Santa Me tradteaml the: impetus;giiemttoTiongr- 
| -emmoutih hy tie Wtalh trade. THe fibow oft prodtinotes Has, iim thine 


lestrinmstanes teem only imone direction, nti whem these moun 

teins hemo satilediass they enenttuadl y must; titem tilereo will 
le a necis trade matieniall ly lencia toba” Misia 
alrendiy fue, amdl tiene is ati tHe: presenti timeo ad; lbaatt aa populto- 
tinm af fiffgy thousand! ponse im tHe mountains. diheat hy westtoft 
Dalkotin,, tato denendi om tie county eastt off thretir Hoovlbess too 

supply therm with alll tie prodate: that: thiegy need fir consump 
tiam, and! sucth iss tlhe demandi that: alll indis off proslimt&s naisest: 

hy the finmens:im Dakota, reed urlingoanttlbe andilorsesy ereswortli: 

tmenty-five per cent. more im Daliota:ttiam om tlie Mississippi: 
river, Some of tlie fiamensaff Dhiata, the presenttseasom, alt- 
tiugh we lavo mo hunge finme opened, Here naisestl ffeom fft- 
teem hundred to tliness thousand! dbilhnsswontih off onops. The 
nigh discovenias aff goldlnecantiyy madteimadl thie monnitim re> 


gions am tie westienm lox huy off Dakota, willlffuni&th e better 


manket fre yems to come, tham the fhamarsioff thes ved bay affthies 
CINE. 

Whe Sling tallo willl sinw the mam temperatiinee att tH 
menal panis imdinntedl or sim: montis, hom Deo. 18% tro 
Mav 1854, inalusines. Mis compi from offfiinlltadilhs: com 
taimed im tie finst amd! sondi volans af Biilhoseli eure- 
Ways: 
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It will be seen by the above table that at Fort Clark in Da- 
kota Territory, latitude 47, for the sixth months of December, 
January, February, March, April, and May, it is but one de- 
gree colder than at New York City, and Pittsburg, Pa. Be- 
sides in our dry atmosphere the cold is not so intensely felt as 
in more moist climates. It isimpossible to estimate the impor- 
tance of the manifold services which this characteristic element 
of the climate of Dakota, tho dryness of its atmosphere, renders 
in the development of all organic life. Dry airis a non condue« 
tor of heat, and as the decrease of moisture is in exact proportion 
to the decline of temperature the minimum of both culmin- 
ating withthe mid winter nadir, the atmosphere of Dakota, even 
in itá coldest state, is a robe of arctic furs, which holds in and 
stimulates the resilient fires of vital heat within the body, ims 
parting in their reaction, a sense of elastic vigor and redundant 
animation. Damp air on the other hand is a conductor of 
heat which it insidiously steals from the softened tissues, mak- 
inga comparatively slight degree of cold unendurable io the 
sensation. Thus the same degree of cold in Dakota is felt 
much less than in the Atlantic states. Colds, chills, coughs 
and all of the;pulmonary diseases are scarcely known ia Dan 
kota. 

It is owing also to the conservativeinfluence of this dry win- 
ter’s air, that sheep, cattle and horses which will scarcely sur- 
vive the damp winters of even the middle States, without care- 
ful warm housing, thrive in Dakota, the season through, in the 
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open air, without shelter in winter. The diseases which de- 
stroy tho herds and flocks of moister latitudes are unknown 
here. Horses are equally exempt from heaves and similar af- 
fections. The winter is thus the season of hearty digestion, of 
rapid seeretion of fat and muscular development in men and 
animals. This pure and dry atmosphere will make Dakota the 
senetarium of consumptive invalids. 


This same dry air has a great influence in preventing mil« . 


dews, rust, blight and other diseases incident to wheat, which 
pervades most countries, but are unknown to Dakota. 

Spring is much earlier in Dakota than in the same latitude 
east, and here I quote again from J. V. Hayden, U. S. geolo- 
gist, explorations in Dakota, in the year 1853. “March 7, 
Weather fair; grass starting up fresh and green near Black 

Hills, ants quite active; antelopes ronin ig to the open prai- 
zies from their winter's home i in the north.” “March 8, weath- 
er vory fair and warm, saw cómmon striped snake." “March 


10, saw two fine plants on the south side of Bear Peak, one of. 


them was in blossom, the other was fast coming into bloom.” 
«The ice broke up in the Missouri river March 6th, as far as 
Fort Clark, latitude.47°.” April 12, various kinds of insects 
quite abundant ; common garter snakes; American elm in full 
bloom." ‘The foregoing data was taken in latitude 44°, show- 
ing how much earlier the Spring is on the Missouri than on the 
Mississippi in the same latitude. Often all of our spring wheat 
is sown in March. 

The writer’s attention was called to the fact stated above in 
the Spring of 1865, by several officers of Gen. Sully’s staff, 
When this officer left Dubuque, Iowa, none of the trees were in 


blossom on the Mississippi. They were three days crossing 


the State of Iowa and were much surprised to find the trees in 


full bloom on the Missouri The bufalo grass always starts 


up fresh and green in March, in Dakota. 
CONCLUSION. 
In conclusion, your committee have not thought it out of the 
line of their instructions to say a few words in relations to the 
prospects of Dakota for the emigrant. Dakota is new and re~ 


cently organized and consequently very sparsely settled in the 


southern portion. Most of the land is yet in possession of the 
gx 
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geretal gorcmment, and under the Homestead law can be had 
fnr ten cents per acre, en that he who desires a home can get is 
in Dakota, and hold iit against the merciless creditor, for the 
homestead law of our Territory protects a man against his 
emellitors ito ithe amount of three thonsand dollars. Here is a 
place for liim to rebuili his fortune again ; here there need be 
am poor or destihute, for all that will work there is abundance; 
hew iis a lend yielding bountifully, open to all nations, where 
all may enjoy whe blessings ofa home. 

“Dakota Territory occupies the most elevated section of 
eonntry between the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico; 
forming to a great extent the water shed of the two great ba- 
sins of North Aumerien-—the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and 
tthe tbolbutaries of Eedson Bay. "Thus within the limits of Da- 
kota are found the sources of rivers rurning diametrically op- 
posite; ‘those flowing northward reach a region of eternal ice, 
wihile those Towing southward pass from the haunts of the griz- 
silly bear and the region of wild rice, through the cotton fields 
and the sugar plantations of the Southernor, until their waters 
are mingled with the blue waves of the Gulf. 

The general surface of the country east and north of the 
Misouri is a beantiful, rich, undulating prairie, free from 
marsh, swamp, or slongh; traversed by many streams and dot- 
tel over with innumerable lakes of various sizes, whose wooded 
mungins and rocky shores and gravel bottoms afford the set- 
ter the purest of water, and give to the scenery of the Terri- 
tory much of its interest and fascination. West of the Mis- 
souri the country is more rolling, and gradually becomes bro~ 
ken, hilly and finally mountainous, as the western limits are 
reached and terminated by the Rocky mountains. 

The mighty Missouri rans through the very heart of our Ter- 
witory, and gives us more than one thousand miles of navigable 
waiter course, thus giving us the facility of cheap water trans- 
portation, by means of which we can bear away the surplus 
products of our rich, luxuriant lands to the southern markets, 
and receive in exchange the trade and commerce of all climes 
and lands, 

We have, located on the Missouri, Big Sioux, Red river of 
the North, Vermillion, Dakota, Niobrara, millions and millions 
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[of acres of the richest and most productive lands to be found 
anywhere within the bounds of the National Government. 

| We have combined the pleasant, salubrious climate of south- 
fern Minnesota and the fertility of central Illinois. 

| The incentive to Immigration ix so great, and the induces 
| mentsand advantages so promising, that itis no idle fancy which 
ipietures the towns and cities which are soon to cover and en- 
irich our hills and valleys and river sides. In arriving at acor- 
[rect estimate of the probable settlement of our Territory, it 18 
¡well to bear in mind some very favorable facts, which promise 
¡much in the development of our resources and increase of our 
lpopulation. Thermal statistics and experiments prove that 
[within the limits of our Territory are to be found both the cli- 
[mate and soil necessary to produce most successfully the two 
lereat staples of American agriculture—corn and wheat. We 
find that, starting from Chicago as a point, that the isothermal 
line rises to a higher and higher degree of latitude as you go 
twestward. 
We find that Fort Benton on the Missouri river, in latitude 
47° 50’, possesses the same mean temperature of Chicago and 


lbany, New York. 


The corn producing belt of country which runs through Ohio, 
Endiana and Illinois, extends north and west through Iowa, up 
tho valley of the Missouri, through Dakota. According to 
Blodgett, the author of a very able and interesting work on the 
plimatology of the United States, the thermal capacity requir- 
bd for the successful cultivation of Indian corn is a mean tom- 
perature of 67 degrees for July, and it may go a little beyond 
Do for the Summer. According to the same authority, the 
thermal capacity required for the successful cultivation of wheat, 
ls a mean temperature of from 62 to 65 degrees, during the 
ipening months, Statistics prove that our Territory possesss 
bs a considerable excess of the temperature required, being bes 
ond seventy. The capacity of our Territory for raising im- 
hense herds of cattle, and for the production of large crops of 
orn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, sorghum, 
nelons, fruits and vegetables, demonstrate the ability of our 
ountry to sustain a dense population. * 


Shall we not judge of the future by the past. As regards 
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goil, climate, beautiful uplands, rich prairies, luxuriant bottoms, 
productive mountain valleys, mineral wealth, navigable rivers 
upon which to float our cereal products and commercial exchan- 
ges, What section of the country within the broad confines of 
our Republic, is fairer or lovelier or richer or more inviting, 
as the home of the active, intelligent and industrious citizen ; 
before a generation shall have passed more than a million of 
people will be living in the valley of the Missouri alone. Paci- 
fic Railroads will have been completed connecting the two 
oceans with its iron bands. And here we quote from an ablo 
report on l'oreign and Domestic commerce published in 1864 
by the U. S. Treasurer, on railroads to the Pacific, in speaking 
ofthe Northern or Lake route. “The latitude of 45° north 
extending west of Minnesota is not only central to the lake 
coast and the railroads of northern Illinois and Iowa, W iscon- 
sin and Minnesota, but in its traverse of the great plains and 
the Rocky mountains, it is most accessible from the mining dis- 
tricts now developed, or soon to be occupied in the ‘Territories 
of Dakota, Montana and Idaho. Other conditions being favor- 
able, the future emigrant route will follow the parallel of 45° 
end when population warrants, that will be the general direc 
tion of the northern or lake railroad route." The same writer 
predicts that this road will be needcd and built in a very few 
years. Since the foregoing article was written, richer gold 
discoveries have been made along the proposed line of this route, 
than any person ever dreamed of. This line passes through 
the heart of Dakota. “The trade with India and Japan, the 
commerce of the opulent and gorgeous Hast, will pass through 
our borders, on its way to the great cities of the Atlantic. By 
the transit of a world’s commerce over a thousand miles of our 
Territory, we will derive incalculable benefit. The experience 
of six thousand years, and the verification of all history is 
pointed and conclusive that activity, prosperity and opulence 
are inseparably connected with the great line of intercourse 
between nations. 


Along the great highways of the world, where pass and re- 
pass the goods, wares, merchandise ; the products, the commos | 
dities and wealth of nations, there towns and cities spring up, 
manufactories are established, and all the industrial arts are 
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quickened and encouraged, and from these centers ramify and. 
extend rivulets of business and avenues of woalth. 

Dakota possesses within itself all the elements which are . 
necessary to constitute a great, prosperous and powerful 
State. Our rich alluvial lands will produce the corn, and 

| the broad prairies the nutritious grasses, which are ample to 
feed and support cattle to supply every market in the Union. 

The salt lakes in the northern part of tho Territory can fur- 
nish inexhaustible supplies of the best of salt. 

The high, rolling prairies south and west of tho Missouri 
| seem especially intended for the herdsmen of sheep and the 
j growth of wool. 
| The falls on the Big Sioux furnish a motive power sufficient 
to drive all the machinery of the New England mills. 

The Black Hills and the mountain ranges at the sources of 
| the Wind river, Yellowstone and Missouri are rich beyond con- 
Y ception in mineral resources of coal, copper, iron and gold. 
| With all the elements of power surrotinding us—we need  . 
but numbers, combined with industry, intelligence und virtue, 
to make Dakota one of the most desirable and potent States of 
ihe government. 


f 


TO ENCOURAGE MANUFACTORIES. 


Our legislature has wisely exempted all property invested in 
| woolen mannfactories for a period of ten years, cotton manufac« 
tories twenty years, and one half of all others five years; 
¡sheep are also exempt a certain number of years from tax« 
| ation. 

| In the course or two or three years, several towns are to 
| spring up on the Missouri river within the Territory of Dakota, 7 
¡and between the mouth of the Big Sioux river and the mouth | 
| of the Big Shyenne river, that will vie with Omaha, Nebraska 
| City, and Leavenworth for the overland trade to Montana, Ida- 
¡ho and the northern Pacific states. These new towns will have 
¡the advantage of some several hundred miles in distance, over 
| Omaha, Nebraska City and Leavenworth. - The thousand miles 
of country between St. Louis and Fort Sully, Dakota, must 
soon be supplied with pine lumber from the several millions of 
"acres of pine land of the Black Hills of Dakota, via the White 
Earth and Big Shyentie rivers; and we look to see the predios 
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tion of J. W. Taylor, fulfilled, the coming spuing, who spas 
“Even if there were no proofs of gold, silver, inom, amd 


‘copper, in the gulches of the Black Hills, the demand flor 


| 

| 
pine lumber im the walleys of the lower Missouri, will send | 
armed parties info the forests which darkem the flanks of the | 
mountains. Give Dakota the supply of pine timber, to the 
towns and plains below, amd a greater accumulation of wealth, | 
a greater stimulant of agricultare and commence are assumed | 
to the pioneers of this Territory tham if the Black Hills proved | 
a§ auriferous as California." 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


Union a Darora TIRRITORY, 
January 4th, 1668, 
To the Honorable Committee, Fe. 
‘GENTLEMEN: n accordance with your request, E — 
submit for your consideration my observations.im Union county | 


- Four years residence im Union county, Dakota Texmitory, | 
during which time I have been chiefly engaged im agricultural i 
pursuits and stock growing, enables me, L imagine, to speak; 
with some degree cf accuracy im relation to the agnicuilmall 
and manufacturing resources ef the county. | 

Union county was, but a few years ago, the home of thal 
savage and the haunt of the wild beast. Here the buifalorcam-| 
er; undisturbed save by the untamed red mam whose bloody 
war path alone marked the verdant prairie, and led through] 
the dark depths of the deep forest. But civilization has 
wrought a marvelous change, and instead of the herds of butt 
falo, elk, and antelope; droves of domestic animals now browse 
in the rich pastures of this favored land. Towns andi settle- 
ments have sprung up as if by the magic wand of the emclran 


| 
| 
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ex, ani tthe future seems pregnant with prosperity and plenty. 


‘he south eastem portion of Dakota, which includes Union. 
emunty, is aiteated between tke Big Sioux ond Missouri rivers, 
cmsequentlly the sonth and cast boundaries of the county, . 
bordering on these streams, consists of bottom lands WRSUTpaAas-- 


«dl 3n fertility, ond covered with a luxurions growth of wild nu- 
tiiaus grasses, “The banks of these streams are skirted’ with 
heavy lboiles of timber containing hundreds of aeres, principal- 
ly cottonwood, although mumerous other varieties are found. 
"he morthern portion of the county is chicily gentiy undula- 
tiing jpuninies, especially adapted to cheep grazing, though cap- 
«Dile of producing very heavy crops of all kinds of grain usually 
quilümwted in this latitude. The Sionx Valley extending along 
tihe exttenn honndary of the county, into Lincoln county, is, in 
my Opinion, unsqualled im point of fertility. During the past 
wear a mumber of industrious and hardy settlers Have occupied 
Tends im th waley. both im Umion and Lincoln. In fact it 
cannot long remam unscttled, as it ofers superior inducements 
tto tthe aguicaltunistas well as the stock growers. Considerable 
hotles of timber fringe the shores of the river, consisting prin- 
eipzlhy of ork and walant. Sioux Fals, on the Big Sioux 
miver in Minmdheha county, besides being a natural wonder, 
combines the practicable wrth the sublime. Its remarkable 
water power will, atmo distant day, be rendered subservient to 
tthe mants of man im propelling machinery. The capacity of 
tihe Falls im db respect, is almost beyond calculation. With 


tibese great advantages, the hum of the wheel must soon mingle . 
witth tthe nmur of its turbulent waters, and its vicinity be teeming: 


| with en indlustiions and intelligent populetion. 


| 


Thee are other smaller soreams im the county, which find 


 auilets iin tthe Sioux and Missomi rivers. Brule Creek isthe 
yimatpal, and empties into the Big Sioux opposite Elk Point. 
Tis walley contams a flourishing settlement, and like all other 
portions of tthe county, it keeps pace with the march of im- 
promis «nd civilization, and continually gains increased 
adrenitages andl facilities im the general advancement of the 
"ftemirenw. Y can scorodly forbear the mse of the most extrave 
agant language when I attempt a description of this beautiful 
country, I refer to tthe entire south easter portion of the Tes- 
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. best cured hay, and it is eaten by them with avidity. The 


-will one day feed millions of the hungry with beef from he] 
.boundless prairie pastures, exported to eastern as well a 


. acre in this county, and have no doubt but that in unusual! 
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ritory. With a prolific soil, climate dry and salubrious, it is 
destined to become the garden spot of the north west. Its 
great advantages are not confined to agricultural matters alone, 
for it has no superior as a stock growing country in any other 
section of our broad National Domain. 

During the spring and summer months, cattle subsist and 
fatten on the rank and nutritious grass of the open prairies, 
and in the winter they find abundant nutriment in the timber. | 
The wild pea vine with the rushes that are there found in largo 
quantities, afford them a sustenance scarcely inferior to the 


dried prairie grass with these pea vines furnish ample nutri- 
ment for horses during the winter months without any othe 
feeding. Several residents of the county thus allow their horses 
to subsist on this prairie fodder during the entire winter, and 
though it may seem incredible, they actually thrive on it. 


The traveller coming into this portion of our Territory from 
the eastern States, is agreeably surprised to behold numerou 
herds of sleek and improved breeds of cattle grazing in these 
fertile meadows. He is reminded of the Scriptural allusion t 
the pastoral valleys of the Jordan in the chosen land of thi 
Jews, where the sons of Jacob watehed their flocks thousandi 
of years ago. With such: facilities for stock raising, Dakot 


western markets. 


In regard to the productions of wheat and other cereals ii 
this county, 1 am enabled to state reliably that the past yea 
wheat averaged from 20 to 22 bushels per acre; cats 40 bushel: 
On account of drouth, corn did not produce a full crop, my fiel 
only yielded 40 bushels per acre. During favorable seasons 
have known a erop of from 60 to 70 bushels to be gathere 
from the acre. All other fruits, cereals and vegetables indig 
enous to the soil and climate yield profusely and amply rewar 
the husbandman for the toil and care he is necessarily subjecta 
to in sowing, planting and reaping. No better wheat growin 
country can be found in any section of the United States th 
Union county. Ihave known 40 bushels to be secured from tl 
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good seasons the yield would exceed even this. The average 
yield in ordinary seasons is from 30 to 35 bushels per aere. 

It is searcely'necessary in me to speak of the amount of hay 
that can be secured from the acre, in these rich bottom lands, 
as Western men are familiar with the subject, knowing as they 


do, that enormous crops are produced on the level prairie lands 
all over the west. 


Respecting the manufacturing resources of the county, I am 
gratified to state that during the past year a grist mill has been 
erected on the Big Sioux river, by Messrs Hotchkiss & Dexter. 
It is I believe the first mill of the kind intho Territory. Three 
steam saw mills are also in operation, one at Elk Point, ons 
at Dig Sioux Point and the other in what is known as Bow- 
man's Dend on the Missouri river. 


Considerable improvement in agrieultural implements and 
machinery has been made in the introduction of the latest and 
most approved Reapers, Mowers, Threshers, &. ‘This alone is 
an evidence of the enterprising character of our citizens and is 
indicative of our future prosperity and increase of wealth and 
population. 


Elk Point, the county seatof Union county, continues to pros- 
per, and iz constantly receiving additions to its population. 
In ease the Railroad, which points this way through the Tor- 
ritory, touches in this vicinity, it will become a center of im- 
portance to all the adjacent country. It contains Churches, 
School Houses and a two story Court House, besides two Dry 
Goods Stores, a Tin and Hardware Store, Blacksmith shops and 


Hotels, and new buildings are constantly being erected. Ina - 


few years, with favorable circumstances, it will contaia a popu- 
, Jation of three or four thousand. 

* When I first settled in Union county, it contained but a 
small scattering population, but the steady stream of emigra- 
“tion that continuously pours its living tide into these inviting 
western fields, has increased it nearly a hundred fold. I now 
imagine myself in some old Eastern community, surrounded 
with all their luxuries, comforts and conveniences. I estimates 
the present population of the county at from three to four 
thousand souls, and feel confident of a large influx of emigrants 
during the year just begun. Churches and Schools multiply 
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as the population increases, thus giving our youth educational 
advantages rarely to be obtained in a frontier settlement. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that no other Territory possess 
es the advantages, or offers the inducements, that Dakota dees 


- tothe settler. No irrigation is required to produce the fruits of 


her fertile soil, as in the barren wastes of Colorado, or the arid 
plains of Arizonia and New Mexieo. The reviving dews and 
rejuvenating showers of Heaven replenish her broad seres, 
causing an abundant production of manifold grains and 
fruits. 


Very Respectfully, 
GEO. W. KELLOGG.. 


To the Joint Committee to prepare and submit a report of the 
Agricultural and Mineral Resources of Dakota Territory «| 
GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with your request, I herewithl 

submit the following statement of facts based upon the obser-[ 

vations made by a residence of twelve years in this region off 
the country, most of which time has been spent in agricul} 
tural pursuits. I shall hero speak more especially ofthe valley} 
of.the Big Sioux, and the general features of the country bor 
dering this beautiful river, together withits many living springs} 
of, water, their peculiar location, its countless number of marh 
mering brooks having their rise in the distant hills, emptying] 
their pure limpid waters into the Sicux. | 

Ia briefly noticing the peculiaritios of this beautiful valley, | 

I shall only speak of iis general appearance for a distance off 

about seventy miles from its junction with the Missouri. | 
The character of the soil in this valley is a dark loam, with] 

so little of the mineral init that a plow must be well polished o: 

the dirt will adhere tothe plow, showing it to bein a great meas- 

ure composed of decayed vegetable matter; a very easy soil to 

work, never baking if plowed when wet; those implements eo] 

necessary in pulverizing the soil in other countries are entirely 

unnecessary here. Mr. I. T. Gore, now a Representative of 

this Legislature, has been engaged in farming on this valley for 
2 


- 
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five years, and he tells me he has never failed to raise and ex- 
eellent crop of the staple grains, such as wheat, corn, oats, 
and vegetables of all kinds yielding in great abundanco and of 
the most excellent quality. 


Mr. Boney, who lives in the same neighborhood, and has. 
been farming some three years, has met with uniform success 
in raising all kinds of grain and everything usually raised on a 
farm ; the satae gentleman came there with limited means, but 


i by determined industry has surrounded himsclf with the com- 
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forts of life, and now has a beautiful farm. The stranger and. 
immigrant willas they pass up the valley notice his beautiful 
situation on the banks of the Sioux; 'tis indeed a fairy spot p 
no other region affords so many truly beautiful situations. 
The width of the valley varies from one and one-half to three 
wiles, with a gentle inclination from the high landsto the river, 
so that in case of excessive rains or an occasional overflow of 
the river, the valley is soon in a condition to plow and cultivate y. 
the grass of the valley is of the best quality, mostly what is 
known as blue joint, which will yield from one and one-half to 
two tons per aere, and thought by many to be nearly, if not. 
quite, equal to the tame hay of the Hast; one peculiarity is 
worthy of notice, that horses that are fed. on this hay are never 


troubled withthe heaves, whether this is entirely owing to any. . 
peculiarity ia this hay, or to climate, or other causes, I. am un»-- 


able to say. There are other kinds of grasses that grow abun~ 


dantly in this valley, onc of which is very noticable, growing , 


very tall, moderately fine, with rather-broad blade; this kind is. 
thought by many to be better for steek, especially horned cat» 
tle, than the blue joint; Lam however inclined to the opposite 
opinion; there is still another kind of grass natural to this 
valley growing on the more elivated: portion of this valley ;: I 
here refer to what is known.as the porsupine grass. It is a grass 
which grows very early in the spring, so that horses which are 
turned to grass, in the month of March if an early spring, if a 
late spring in the month April, wil get a good coat of flesh oa 
them before there is any grass om the lower lands; this grass. 
has remarkable fattening properties, so much so, that a horse 
that grasses for one month or it will have a better coatof flesh. 
than could be pus, on. him by the best care that, could.be givem 
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to him in the stable, with a full supply of grain. This species 
of grass is regarded with especial favor, not only because it is 
very early in its spring growth, but is retains its fresh green 
growth till late in the winter, and some times even till spring, 
so that horses will at all times when the ground is not covered 
with snow get a good living, and even improve in condition. 

In relation to the supply of timber I will say that itis nos 
abundant, but I believe if used with ceonomy there is sufficient to 


Sence all of the valley and in many places a supply for the up- 


lands. 

I will here speak of the settlements at Canton, on the Sioux, 
sixty miles from its junction with the Missouri; this is a new 
settlement made last summer, of gome twenty-five families, at 
what is known as the Big Timber, eleven miles above the Rock 
river, here is a fine body of timber and of the best quality, 
principally oak, with a good quantity of walnut; this portion of 
ihe valley is not subject to overflow, and is the most beautiful 
place Lever saw. Our good mother nature, who has done so 
much for this beautiful valley seems here to have outdone her- 
aelf; the beautiful river in its rapid flow over its rocky bed, 
together with numberless little murmuring brooks with their 
prattling tide and song go far indeed to make this a picture of 
almost ideal beauty and granduer; happy indeed must be he who 
secures a home in this Eden of the West. 

The valley above this is very beautiful, with numerous creeks 
and generally plentifully supplied with timber. The river bot- 
tom in this region lays very high, secure from overflow, with a 
gentle inclination from bluff to river. 

One very prominent feature in this river is its almost inny- 
merable mill privileges; it would be speaking within the 
bounds of truth to'say that there might be one mill put in oper- 
ation on every mile of the river from Sioux Falls to the mouth 
ef the Rock river a distauce by the river of over one hundred 
jnles, and in many places 1-doubt not, even more than one. 

"This portion of theriver, the bed or bottom of which is very 
rocky, affords an abundance of stone for builing dams and other. 
purposes, rendering it in every sense a remarkable stream for 
willing and manufacturing purposes; before closing I desire 
here to notice in a brief manner the famous water fall on the 
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| Sioux river, nine miles west of the point where the fowa state 

line touches the Sioux river. In the month of October, 1356, 
the first settlement was made at this place by myself. 1 con~ 
tinued toreside at the place a portion of the time, for abont one 
year. 

At a point a few rods above the Falls there is a small island densely 
eovered with oak timber, each side of which flows the river, ovar a 
‘stony bed to the first perpendicular fall, which is about twenty-two 
feet, the river then runs a few rods and falls again in a perpendica- 
lar manner a distance of eighteen feet, there is still another fall of 
xome fifteen feet, the three falls together with the rapids making a 
fall of water in the aggregate of about onè hundred feet; the whole 
bed of the riveras wellas each side Js a stone formation of a rel 
color or nearly so; thoteis in the vicinity of the Falls vast ledges 
‘of stone, all of the same general appearance. I believà it to be aa ex- 
wellent stone for building purposes. 


Few water falls that I have ever seen nre so available for milling - 


purposes as this one, Y have no hesitation in saying that almost 
any number of mills or machinery of every kind might be put into 
successful operation at a very small expense. Soon I believe that 
this fall willbe used extensively for the purposcs an all wise Being 
designed them for. 

' "This point is ab present held as a military reservation. There is a 
fine settlement above the Falis composed of hardy pioneers who have 
determined to make this place their abiding home. Few: regions of 
the west have been so abundantly blessed as this section of the 
country. lconfidently expect to sce at no distant day a wealthy 
farming settlement, and a thriving busy town,{with its factories 
and mills, and other appliances of a prosperous growing city, 


I will now proceed to give a short description of the appearance of . 


the country on the lower Sioux, or that portion of the country em. 
braced within the limits of Union county: The county of Union 
is bounded on the east by the Sioux river, and perhaps the bess 
agricultural county in the Territory; and has a population of hous 
twenty-five hundred ; I believe there is not one foot of waste laúd in 
the county, all could be brought under cultivation and rendered 
productive ata very small expense; there are I believe now in the 
county about four hundred farms, some of them large and under 
a good state of cultivation ; the farmers of Union county have made 
commendable progress in improving the soil, when we consider that 
a great portion of them were men of limited means when they came 
here, many are now in good circumstances and are plentifully sup. 
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plied with the necessaries, and in some instances with.the luxuries o£ 
life. When we consider that eight years ago this wholo. Territory: 
was the property and home of savage Indians, and. that four of those- 
years were spent in a struggle for national life.and existence; wes 
think that. the Territory has made rapid: strides. towards that grans 

duer and greatness which awaits it; none need despond or doubt for- 
a moment; this fair land sa lately the home of the savage, will'soon, 
be a great and prosperous commonwealth; already we see springing, 
up thriving little towns, with their stores and workshops, surrounded 

hy industrious farmers, which are but the forerunners of wealthy; 
communities and thriving populous cities. We have, to bound us on. 
the west and south, the great Missouri, which sends its mighty. wate. 
ers in uninterupted flow to the mighty Ocean, giving to this fair 
land an outlet to the broad waters.of the Gulf of Mexico. Who'wilk 
say in view of so.fayorable a situation that this Territory has not 
withiu her borders the.elements and resources necessary to make it. 
a great and prosperous.State. With a. climate unsurpassed in health- . 
fulness; with a soil unsurpassed in. fertility ; with unbounded mins 
eral. wealth ;, with a plentifulsupply of timber; with its fertile valleys. 
and prairies growing an abundant supply of grass of the best quality, 
scarcely, inferior to the-tame hay of the East; with its countless num. 

ber of murmuring brooks of pure limpid water; its innumerable. 
aprings, most of which are situated on. high land, affording pure. 
sweet water, some of which.are medicinal in their character; with, 
its two great navigable rivers; in view of these advantages, who will 

doubt the future of this the most beautiful of our Territories. Al- 

ready we have a railroad to,within two miles of our borders. Next. 
summer we hope to see the commencement of a road that shall make. 
a continuous line of railway from the Black Hills in our Territory to. 
Chicago. God speed the-good work, should be the prayer ef every 
citizen of Dakota. Those of us who have been long in the country 

have waited patiently for the good time when we should see the Ircn, 
horse pass through our fertile valleys; behold I come quickly, for 

all.are prepared to welcome with outstretcked arms the coming train, 
which shall,carry us with rapid flight to,our boyhood homes and 

friends. With, our railroad prospect we shall have a population ere . 
another year rolls.around, of double our present population, 

Farmers, 1 say. to you, sow all your cultivated land, you cannot: 
raise too much, for you will find a ready market at, your own door, . 
and you now havea, fine flouring mill built and put in operation by, 
llotehkiss, Dexter aad; Company, who are now ready to grind all, 
your wheat and corn, upon such terms as will satisfy the most fas». 
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sidious lover of justice and right; the firm will also attach a saw 
‘that will make all- your logs into boards and such other kinds of 
umber as‘you wish; their mill is built on the Sioux, and is in good 
*running order, demonstrating the assertion that has often been made, 
‘that this stream may be mace available for milling purposes to any 
extent; there is another firm who are going to put up another flour- 
"ng mill the coming summer. at Canton, forty miles above, all will be 
meeded for we have only. commenced the good work. 

Dakota looks forward;to a bright and happy future; her'hardy 
and industrious sons have seen the dark and gloomy hour, all is 
‘bright inthe future, preseverance and patience will do the work, and 
«our sons and daughters shall bless us for their-future happy homes. 


n D. M. MILLS, 


PM 
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UNION COUNTY 


'(Tsthe most populous county on the Missouri slope by one-half ; 
ds situated between the Big Sioux and the great Missouri river's; » 
population at present is upwards of two thousand, and a climate nds 
‘to be surpassed on this continent. Itis well supplied with timber. 
The cotton wood timber along these rivers cannot ‘he excelled in any 
‘State or Territory; the prairie landsinthis county are thickly coated 
with luxuriant grass, such as blue joint and other varieties found à 
Towa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

For farming and stock raising this county isnot excelled by any 
¿portion of Iowa or Nebraska. The average yield of wheat is from 
twenty to thirty-five bushels per acre, and is a sure'erop. 

Corn does well in this county, but we -have been visited with 
grasshoppers this last season which damagedthis crop to a great ex- 
‘tent, but in portions of this county there was some good average 
‘yields, amongst these are Messrs D. Robinson and J. B. LaPlant, 
wesidents of the southern portion of this county. Mr. Robinson 
‘planted twenty-eight acres which yielded about forty-three and onos 
half bushels per acre. Mr. LaPlant's yield was more, being of a 
different variety. Tthe average yield of the large yellow corn is when 
seasonable from forty-five to sixty bushels per acre. Oats do well 
àn this county; 1 have seen when threshed and well cleaned eighty 
‘bushels per acre, but I would put the average yield at gixty-fiye 
bushels per acre, ` 

¿Potatoes.— This crop is raised with great-success. The white me 
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shanic, and pinkeye, and the Baltimore blue’s, yield one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred bushels per acre, and a flavor and size equal to 
those of Colorado and California, ' 

Rye and Barley.—1 know of none being sown in this county dur- 
ing the present year, but farmers that have tried both previous to 
the present year, inform me that each yield well, 

` Cabbage.— My brother raised four hundred heads of as good large 
nice cabbage as I have ever seen. 

Melons, squashes, onions, carrots, and in, fact all kinds of vegetables 


grow and perfect as well here as any. State or Territory in the 


Union. 

Stock Raising.—This eounty is bordered, the whole length on two 
sides,by the Big Sioux and Missouri rivers, which afford abundance 
of stock water all the year round, and the immense rush beds that 
grow along these rivers are sub cient to nouzish hundreds of cattle 
aud horses all the year. I kave known stock to feed all winter on 
these rushes and wild peas and be fat aud in good order in the spring. 
The rich and nutritious wild hay that is gatherod from these 
bottoms which will yield when cut from two to three tons of hay per 


“gore, is of a quality as nutritious as most of the cultivated grasses 


of the eastern States. Cattle require but little care or attention. 
Sheep do well, and our farmers within the last two or three years 


‘have been turning their attention to this most important branch of 


stock raising, and thus far with gratifying success.’ There is probe 

ably no climate better adapted to sheep growing than this, the pure 

bracing atmosphere, with the great variety and nutritious grasses, 

seems to be peculiary adapted to the wants of this as well as other- 
animals, and from my observations I am. led to believe, that wool 

growing can be prosecuted here with, greater success and profit than, 
in the most favored districts. of Ohio, or the garden state of Illinois, 

and the great water power at Sioux Falls, which is so inviting to 

eapitalists, will before many, short years be the great manufacturing: 
depot of the west, and is distant only fifty miles from the northern 

boundary of this county. 

Union county has passed the hardships and trials of which all new 
eountries are subject, We have a well organized system of free. 
schools, good school houses and the best eourt house in the Territo- 
ry at our county seat, Elk Point. We have now in our county six 
good threshing machines which have been running all the fall, and 
there are three good steam saw mills and one of the best flouring 
gills in the west, which has heen completed by those enterprising, 


' and energetic men, Messrs Hotchkiss and Dexter, on, the Big. Sioux, 
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. Public Lands.—There are quite a number of good claims yet to be 


obtained in this county, though they are rapidly being occupied’ 


by settlers under the homestead and pre-emption laws, and I know 
of no State or Territory on the continent tuat holds out such “ine 
ducements to the emigrant seching homes on the public lands aud 
where so valuable lands can be procured as cheap. 


Railroads in Union county.—The Legislature during this present 
session has passed two memorials to Congress, asking grants of land 
to aid in the construction of certain railroads in this Territory, one 
of which runs the full length of this county commencing at Sioux 
City, Iowa, a distance of four miles from the eastern boundary of 
‘this county, by the way ot Elk Point, the county seat, and thence to 
Yankton, the capitol of Dakota. ‘The Sioux City branch of the 
Union Pacific railroad is completed to within twelve miles ot Sioux 
City at this time, and the contractors of said road prophesy that 
thoy will have the road completed to Sioux City by the fifteenth of 


, February, and the probabilty is, that the road will be built to Yank- 


ton within a very short time, a distance of sixty-five miles over a 
level valley. It is not likely to remain long at Sioux City. As to mines 
aud minerals, we have none iu this county. Having completed my 
task I submit this as my report. 
MARTIN V. FARRIS, 
Chairman House Committee on the Agricultural and Mineral Re. 
sources of Dakota Territory. 


UNION County, DAKOTA, 
BRULE Creek, January lst, 1868. f, 
To the Honorable the Committee of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Dakota, appointed to gather Agricultural statisties 
and enquire into. the mineral resources of the Territory of Dakota. 
Messrs: Tn reply to your request, I have the honor to state that 
Y have collected a few items in my immediate neighborhood, in the 
may of agricultural products, and before proceeding to give items, 
allow me to state that I have becn a resident of Union county, Da- 
kota Territory, for upwards of seven years, and notwithstanding we 
have been subjected to some of the inconvenicuces and drawbacks 
that are met with in almost all countries and localities, I can say in 
all truth that I have yet to regret the day that I took up my abode 


upon the fertile and rich lands of Dakota Territory, and allow me to 
3% 


a 
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have met with severe accidents and losses since I have been a resis 


, thanks be to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe for mysclf and fam- 
dy we have food and raiment, and as mellow, rich and fertile lands 
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say further, that [came into the Territory ruined in fortune and 


dent in the Territory, for which the country is not to blame, yet 


to till as ean be found in North Ameriea, and that in great abundance, 
in a word it is a country for the poor and the landless; the wealthy 
«an find also, a good chance for investment; and again, these lands 
are clothed with all the nutricious grasses known in all the western 
States of the best and finest quality, A great amount of these lands 
aré almost on a level, or in other words as level as a plane, and the 
beauty is, after the spring opens and the Jands become settled, wa 
have no wet sloughs and marshes to contend with, and I am tree to 
say that it is one of the finest stock growing countries known in 
this latitude and east cf the Rocky Mountains. And, again, with 
the rich and fertile soils, the great advantages of growing stock of 
all descriptions, together with the flattering prospects of a railroad 
within two years anda haif, to the Capitol of our Territory, which 
by the way, is one of (he finest locations for a city in the western 
eountry, and we know of no good reason why it should not become 
auch, it certainly has many natural advantages, and is now doing 
a heavy business in the way of trade, and its influence is being felt. 
And again, we have the flattering prospects that there will be obs 
tained some of the precious metals the coming season, from the 
Black Hills, in the western portion of our Territory, as Capt. Davy 
intends to conduct an expedition to those Hills the coming sum- 
mer, and we believe Capt, Davy is good for it, as we had the honor 
of listening to Capt. Davy's remarks on thissubject, and the Captain 
inspired great faith in us when he said that Gon. Grant subdued | 
and vanquished Richmond, and he was bound to take the Black 
Hills. We wish Capt. Davy’s expedition suecess. 

In conclusion allow me to say that we have inducements for the 
emigrant. Attached to this letter I transmit a few items of the ag- 
ricultural products of Brule Creek settlement in Union county for 
the year 1807. 
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Messrs., I have the honor to remain, 
Your most obedient servant, 


THOS. C, WATSON; 


n 
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WHEAT. 
ACRES LAND NO. BUSHELS - 
Thos. C. Watson , 18 356— 
Caleb Cummings 20 519 * 
David Kilgore 3 12$ 
Tra Seward BE 104 
Julias Fletcher 14 270 
Louis Johnson 17 439 
C. Lewison 124 - 400 
Syvert Barrasson 23 62 
Andrew Larson 23 72 
Hopkins Lutes 5 150 
Andrew Anderson 11 346 
Thomas Olson 80 6332 
Carlos Kingsley 5 145 
A, R, Stodard 18 316 
John Reams 28 690 
OATS 
Tra Seward 984 140 
Hopkins Lutes 4 900 
Andrew Anderson 1 86 
Thomas Olson 2} 150 
John Reams 3 125 
Louis Johnson 2 110 
C. Louison 14 85 
A. R. Stodard. 9° 367 
CORN 

Ira Seward 12 360 
Julías Fletcher 1 50 


YANKTON COUNTY. 


The capital of the Territory is located at the town of Yankton 
within this county. The town of Yankton is located on the Missou.. 
ri river, upon an elevated table land, gently sloping to the south and 
east, It has one of the most magnificent and best locations of any 
town on the Missouri river above St. Louis, a stone levee that pre- 

" vents any washing of the banks. Yankton is the largest town in the 
' Territory, and destined at ne distant day, to rival any town in the 
northwest. Some of the merchants of the town during the last year 
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natural meadows unsurpassed in thoir luxuriant vogetation. 


, tud the2increased demand yearly, will eventually make hop growing 


. gear round. Mr. Foster and Mrs. Stewart, experienced teachers 
. from the east having charge of the same at the present time. 
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have done a trade to the amount of nincty-six thousand dollars ($98.. 
000,) and were not able to mect the demand. | 

There are a largo number of stores here at present, but not enougl 
to do the business and more of all kinds are needed. Additiona 
mechanics of all kinds will bo wanted in tho spring. 

This county is twenty-four miles square, and there is not one fool 
of poor soil in it, but it is covered throughout its whole extent wit 
a fertile soil, producing all the cereals and roots of the temperate 
zone in great abundance. The soil is a silici calcareous loam lying 
from two to four feet in depth, thinning on the ridges and deepening in 
the slopes upon a various sub-soil, irregularly distributed in sections 
of clay,, marl, and gravel ; {in all the valley bottoms a deep alluvial 
aoil prevails to the depth of from two to six fect. This county is 
bounded on the south by the Missouri river, and the bottom lands 
along the river are in some places ten miles wide, and heavily tim- 
bered. The Dakota river runs through the county from north to 
south, the second river in size in the Territory, the bottom lands of 
which are among the best agricultural lands in the west, forming 


ExsGovernor Edmunds of this county, has the largest sheep farm 
in the Territory; he keeps about seventeen hundred of the best kind 
of fine wooled sheep. Të has been nearly three years since these 
sheep were brought from Michigan to the Territory and they havo 
done exceedingly well, and proved to be very profitable, the county 
being admirably adapted to wool growing. All kinds of stoek do 
well and pay fifty per cent yearly on investment. The highest 
amount of wheat for the year of 1867, was forty-oue bushels per acre, 
and the lowest was twenty, in this county. 

‘This county may be considered one of the best grape countries. 
The wild grape attain an extraordinary luxuriance in the wooded 
bottoms and large amounts of excellent wine have been made from 
the same. One person during the last season made as high as 
three hundred gallons. We believe that the domestic grape will 
do as well. No better plum grows than the wild plums of Dakota 
and other wild fruitin proportion. 


The wild hop grows profusely here which indicatesthat the domes« 
tic species would yield bountifully and at the present prices of hops 


a most lucrative business in the rich bottom lands of Dakcta. 
Yankton has a first class school house and graded free schools the 
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Bon Homme County, D. T., | 
January Sth, 1563. 

To the Joint Committee to prepare and submit a report of the Agricula 
tural Resources of Dakota Territory. 
GENTLEMEN : In accordance with your request L hereby submit 

for your consideration my observations in Bon Homme county, for 

the past season in regard to the Agricultural Produets. . 

In regard to farming, we have one of the best farming county’s 
in Dakota, wheat averaged this year 45. bushels per aere notwithe 
standing the grasshoppers damaged it considerably. Corn averagad 
00 bushels per acre, potatoes 125 bushels to the acre, and everything 
else in proportion. 

We have one of the bost stosk raising county’s in the west. Cat- 
tle live in the timber the most of the winter and come-out in good 
order in the spring. We can cut four tons of hay to the acre, thas 
of the very best quality of bluc joint. 

There has been specimens of coal and iron found in this county 
which I have no doubt will prove to be of very great importance to 
our Territory. There is also several very fine mill privileges in thie 
county. 

The resources of this county compare very favorably with any 
county in the territory, 16 is well watered and plenty of timber, sev- 
eral clear running streams passing through it. This county is ex- 
eeedingly weil adapted to sheep growing and offers strong induce- 
ments to the immigrant. 


— re. ey 


I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES KEIGAN., 


T 


CLAY COUNTY. 


This county is named in honor of Kentucky’s noble statesman— 
Henry Clay. ¿It consists of townships 91, 92, 98, 94 and 95 and of 
ranges 51 52 and 53. It has within its boundaries fourteen town- 

«Ships, The Missouri rivet forms its southern boundary. Within 
its limits and on the land adjacent tó the streams is some of the bast 
grass land there is in.the United-States. The high land consists of 
the best agricultural lands in.the.west, and on its streams are some 
ef the best mill sites in the country, For an agricultural people 


here is no country which exceeds it. and very few equal.it. The: 
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husbandman can raise his crops which yields him a large harvest 
the stockraiser cam raise his cattle atlittle cost; the capitalist ca 
expend his money and have a larger return by investing his mean 
in all kind of mills and various other manufactories which will b 
-demanded as the-country'fills up. Such a country must and will b 
thickly settled, All it requires is for the eastern people to'be in 
formed of our advantages and then our prairies will be filled wit 
hamlets and our rivers be dotted with mills. The past year ha 
"witnessed this country double in numbers. Our town has bee 
filled up with merchants, and yet there is room for more. 
Agriculture.—This county is rich in agricultural resources. A 
‘kinds of grain and vegetables yield abundantly. The time ‘has pass 
‘ed wien it can be doubted about this being an agricultural country 
With a climate that is unexeelled, with a soil the fertility of whic 
is as yet fully unexplored and with seasons that will assist our pre 
ent natural advantages, our present immense yield of crops is on} 
a commencement of what we eam produce. The bottoms and up- 
Jands are equally productive. The Genessee country of New York 
‘was long claimed as “the garden of the world,” in wheat, In this 
almost unknown country her most productive yield is surpassed.— 
‘Thirty bushels of wheat was called at one time an immense crop. 
This country yields far more. I quote the following from a letter: 


' * At Green Point, J. L. Fisher sowed upon three acres of ground 
broke the year before, 5 bushels of wheat put in the first of April, 
it was harvested and stacked in two stacks one large and the other 
small and the small one was torn to pieces by the cattle and the 
fowls consequently had full play upon it till threshed, which was 
last part of Octeber,’and from the three acres he had 135 bushels, 
equal to 45 bushels per acre, and those who assisted in threshing 
were of the opinion that had nore been-destroyed it would have 
yielded from 48 to 50 bushels peracre. Mr, Fisher measured his 
ground before sowing. As it was the first wheat he kad sowed he 
made it an experiment.” Green Peint is in Clay county. This was 
in the year 1866. Other farms yielded equally as well it "may be 
presumed, byt no record is made of it. Last year the farmers went 
to work with a will, and on an average this grain yielded thirty 
bushels to the acre. lu some cases the farmers raised:over forsy 
bushels to the acre. : 

Corn yields oa an average sixty bushels per acre; many cases are 
known where it has produced eighty bushels. This grain is in 
great demand, and high prices are paid. for it, AH that can be 
veised finds a ready sale at a high figure. 
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Oats are a very productive crop and command a very high price. 
a home market. The average yield ıs seventy bushels per acre., 

hese two last grains commanded one dollar per bashel last fall als 

st at the farmer's door, 

Potatoes yield from 150 to 800 bushels per-acie. This is am 

verage yield. In many. places there haze been, larger yields than. 
is. 

Sorghum produces from 200 to.800 gallons of molasses per. acre, 
n, garden vegetables, this county cau not be excelled. Onions, 
bbages, beets, turnips, mellons, squashes and pumpkins, in size 
nd quantity, the yield is almost wonderful. Mr. Brady planted 
me sweot potatoes last summer, as an experiment, and he reports 
at they did very well, 

There are a number of large farms in the county, and each year 
nds the farms increasing in size and number. Hon. E. M. Bond 
ias a farm of one hundred acres fenced and under cultivation, There 
re some farms of cigbty acres each, and many of forty acres. 

Every thing that can be raised by farmers, find a home market. 
n this county there was purehased. in a few days, 2,000 bushels of” 
notatoes for the Forts on the upper Missouri. This will be for years 
a market for the farmers of this county. The railroad will soon be 

t our doors, which will carry to the eastern markets all our sur- 
‘plus crops. Before long, with the large population we are receiving 
and the extensive farms that are opening, it will require such an 
outlet to carry away the extra grain of this couuty. 


Timber —This county is a thickly timbered county along the 
banks of the Missouri river. Therc.arc-many groves along the Ver- 
million river and Clay Creek. The principal timber is cottonwood, 
¡but there is a great quantity of hard wood timber consisting of oak, 
(ash, mulberry, walnut and various other kinds. ln ten years from 
jnow there will be more timber than there is at present. Every far- 
Imer will have his grove. The manner and rapidity of the growth of 
| cotton wood is surprising. The small baanch planted in the ground 
lin a few years is a large tree, which forms a beautiful grove, and in 
time beeumos thick heavy timber. 


- Stock Raising.—This at present is a very profitable business in 
| this county. Every farmer has from one hundred to ten head of 
| cattle. The eostof al them is very little, and the money made. 
| in keeping stock makes ita good investment. During the greater- 
| part of the year it costs nothing to keep cattle. The excellent grass 
land affords them ample.food. The cost.for wintering them is very 
Mule, In. summer they-roam the prairie.almost without care, andy 
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are always in oxcollent condition, The mang rivers and creeks serve 
as good watering places for stock, and in winter tho timber servos 
a3 a protection for them. im some cases cattle have been known to 
wander for years no one supplying their wants, and at the end of 
that time have been found in first class condition. Hay can be pui 
up at the small cost of one dellar and fifty cents per ton in the fall 
of the year; two tons is plenty for cach head of catile. Men of cap- 
ital who wish to go into this-business cannot find a better field than 
this county to embark in such an enterprise. Itis one of the safes 
and best investments that cari be made in any county. There isa 
good market for all the cattle thatcan be sold. Drovers pass through 
the county annually in the fall buying cattle for the eastern market. 

Fruit.— Wild fruit is plenty, and so far as experiments have been 
made, the result has provèn that all kinds of fruit can and will grow 
here. Grapes, plums and mulberries grow wild in great profusion 
ahdare a great delicacy. There is more of this kind of fruit than 
ean be uscd to supply a population four times as large as at present 
within our borders, Some peach and apple trees have been set out 
and after two years have given sufficient indications that in this 
climate the yield will be large. The coming season will witness 
many thousands of dollars worth of fruit and shrubbery set out in the 
county. The trees and bushes were obtained from the Rochester, 
N Y. nurseries. The reason why this branch has not been attended 
to before with more care is that in this, like all new countries, set- 
tlers think first of providing themselves with the substantiale and 
afterwards take care of the delicacies. 

Indians.—One great drawback in kceping people from settling in 
our county is the fear of Indians, This danger exists only in the 
imagination; there is no real danger. For years we have been as 
safe from such dangers as the people of Chicago, Milwaukee or Do- 
troit. lt is five years since any harm was done by Indians. If 
they did hazard:such a foolhardy raid, the injury would be bui 
small, the attempt would be a complete failure. In the county there 
is a military company of one hundred men fully armed and equipped 
by the general government, with carbines, revolvers, saddles, bridles 
and a complete set of all that is necessary to prepare for the war 
path ina short time. The company is commanded by the best In- 
dian fighter in the country—Captain Nelson Miner, who for three 
years served under General Sully on his expeditions against the 
Indians in 1863-64 and 65. Those who live here entertain no fear 
of these enemies to the settler on the frontier. The time has long 
since past wren such danger was apprehended. The idle rumorg 
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started last winter and summer about an attack of Indians on ouf 
settlements, originated in the evil miuds of those who started such 
Ireports. Tho settlers laughed at such rumors, well knowing them 
Ito be false, 


Mills—On the Vermillion river there are some of the very best 
¿mill sites in the country. The water is ample and the locations are 
[the very best. The banks on either side arc so formed that many 


| mills can be erected on them, At present there is not a grist mill ` 


lin the county. To any one with sufficient means to erect such a 
| mill, this is a capital location and where a good investment can be 
| niade.’ 


Population.—The population of the county is from 1200 to 1500 
| persons; this number is constantly increasing. ire another year 


| is rapidly pouring from every quarter; this county this year will re- 
| ceive a greater part of the people coming into the Territory. There 
are good reasons for this; the country between this county and the 
present terminus of the railroad is all taken by settlers. People 
coming in now can obtain land from the government in this county 
nearer an eastern market than in any other county. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of land as good as the sun ever shone 
on, offered by the government under the Homestead and Pro-emp- 
tion Laws, Farms can be taken along the rivers and erecks, with 
plenty of land for cultivation—with a sufficient quantity of grass 
land to supply a large herd of cattle, and with fino watering places 


for stock. One hundred and sixty acres of land is offered to any one 
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who will settle with us. The speculators have not yot made this 
Territory a harvestand monopolized the land. ‘The land is notin mar- 
ket. The settlers coming here the present year will fare better than 
if they delay their coming for another season, Ere another season 
comes there willbe given by the general government a railroad land 
grant, which reduces the claims taken within the land granted, one- 
half. Now is the accepted time for the people of the east io avail 
themselves of this generous offer of the government. 


Raíilroads—In a few years there will be a railroad running 
through this county. There is a company organized to build a road 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to the Cheyenne river. A memorial was 
passed this Legislature asking for a grant of land to aid in the con- 
struction ofa railroad. Ifthe anticipations of the people, and tha 
general desire of the inhabitants are realized, in less than three yeayp 
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the railroad will be built, This road will be of great benefit to the 
country, runuimz as it will a direct line to all parts of the Bast. 
Town of Vermillion—This is the county seat of the county. Itis 
situated on the Missouri river, at the mouth of the Vermillion. river. 
The channel runs past the town, and there is a steamboat landing 
for boats carrying freight up the river. Several thousand dollars 
worth of merchandise was shipped for this point from St. Louis, Mo., 
during last summer. ltisa place of from between 100 to 200 per- 
sous, and is constantly growing. The town is not ahead of the eountry 
esis generally the ease with western towns. The contrary is the: 
fact, for the couatry is far ahead of the town, and the town muss, 


and will increase, 
There is now, at this place, two grocery and dry goods stores; 


one large hotel, kept by Capt. Ne!son Miner; one hardware store; 
one JJarness shop; a Drug store; a Wagon shop; a Blacksmith shop} 
a shoe shop; a saloon; a milliners store; one printing, and three or 
four law offices. Besides the U.S Land Office of the Territory ia 
located here, and the United States District Court holds its sessions 
here for the First District. 

The town needs a tin shop and a furniture store. These stores 
will pay here. Adjoining the town 1s a steam saw mill, run by Cur- 
liss € Brother; it does a very large business, at the same time it iss 
unable to supply the demand for lumber. „The mill can saw 4,000 
feet per day.and still the cry is for more Jumber. 

There isalso, at this place a printing office. A weckly newspaper 
is published called “ The Dukota Republican,” edited and published 
by Lucien O’Brien. It is republican in politics, and isa live wide. 
awake active paper. 

The military read to Fort Randali meets the Missouri river at this 


_tewn. It is the main traveled road. This road and the river do nos 


incet after they separate at Sioux City, lows, until they meet at Ver- 
million, and here they separate to meet at Yankton, the Capital of the 
Territory. Vermillion is distant from Sioux City 35 miles, and from 
Yankton 30 miles, The situation selected for the town promises at 
some future day a place of considerable importance, Its location on 
the river, and in the heart of so extensive a settlement, demands a, 
place of some considerable size so as to supply the wants of so larga, 
a population. | 

. Conclusion—Yrom the description of the county it can be seen. 
that the locality is a desirable ane. "The county is not yet full. 
"There is room for many more, and a right hearty welcome to greet. 


them. Any man, cither single or with a family, who iswilling to. 


work can find plenty to do, aud, at the same. time establish for hime. 
à. 
a 
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| lelfa home. This is probably thelast Territory in the United 


| Then we ask the men of the East who live a whole lifetime on 
| land belonging to another; why not come out here and obtain 
| sufficlent land to make you a home and a competence for life? 
| The Government offers you 160 acres under the Homestead 
Law, by living on it five years and for the small sum of eighteen 
dollars. The same land can be taken under the preemption 
| saw, and after a residence thereon for six months, and improve- 
ments, it can be purchased for one dollar and twenty-five cents 
peracre. This is far better land than that which brings 25 
and 30 dollars per acre further East. ‘To the poor thrifty in- 
dustrious man, this is a paradise. All.can make an honorable 
living. Then men of the East, why not join us? Come, and 
be our neighbor; come into the land “flowing with milk and 
honey.” Do not be kept back by the dread of Indians , there 
is no danger from them in thiscounty. Do not remain away 
by false reports that it does not rain in Dakota; the rain 
falls in frequent and refreshing showers, which tend to render 
our harvest abundant. Ample rain falls to assist our grain in 
ripening in due season. Come to usnow. Thelonger you re- 
main away the further you must go back to obtain your farm. 
We ask settlers to come among us, as much for their own 


abodes of thrifty, hardy, honest, and industrious pioneers. 


We 


TODD, GREGORY, CHARLES MIX AND BUFFALO COUNTIES. 


These counties all border on the Missouri river, two of them 
being on the west side and the others on the east side, they are 
well timbered along the stream and possess much very good 
farming land but are better adapted to grazing purposes than 
agricultural. 

. Minnehaha, Brookings and Duel counties, are situated along 
the western boundary of the State of Minnesota. The Big 
Sieux river running through the center of them from gorth te 
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| States in which agricultural pursuits can be followed with profit. 


benefit and good as for our own advantage. We hope to live. 
tosee the day when our prairies will be dotted thickly with | 
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south. The magnificent water power of Sioux Falls is in Minns 
ehaba; these three counties are remarkable for the number and 
beauty of their lakes, with their sylvan associations form the 
prominent charm of their rural landscape. These lakes consist 
of transparent, generally very pure and sweet water, and abound 
with various species of fish of a quality and flavor greatly supe- 
rior to thoseofthemiddleor other western states. The soil of these 
three counties 1s unsurpassed for fertility, being composed large- 
ly of a black vegetable mould, and yielding luxuriantly of all 
the more useful crops. 

fhe Minnesota and Missouri rivers pass through these 
counties and Sioux Falls, the county seat of Minnehaha is des- 
tined to be one of the largest towns in the territory. 


Lerter rrom Hoy. Exos Srursman of Pembina county, D. T., 
relative to the Agricultural and Mineral resources of the Valle; y of 
the Red River of the North, to the Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tec of the Legislative Assembly, on the Agricultural and Mineral 
resources of Dakota Perritory, January Sth, 1868, 

SIR: There is perhaps no subject updn which a man can 
write, that will give rise to a greater variety of expressions of 
opinion as to the creditability and truthfulness of facts and de- 
scriptions, than when one attempts to write about the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of a new country, of which but lit- 
tleis known by a great majority of the people seeking homes 
in the West. But so long as such writer confines himself to 
truth, he should have no fear as to what may be said. 

i shall, therefore, in this brief letter on the resources, &c., 
of the Red River country, confine myself to facts coming 
within my personal observation, or derived from the most reli- 
able sources, without any regard whatever to the opinion of 
persons who have never visited that portion of the North West. 

What I shall term the ** Red River Valley," is that belt of 
country lying north of the forty-sixth degree of north latitude, 
and south of the British Possessions, and between nineteen 
and one-half and twenty-one degrees of west longitude from 
Washington, and embraced in the Territory of Dakota. 
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In giving this high northern latitude many will say, the 
country must be extremely cold, the climate uncharitable ; 
this, however, is because the subject is not generally under- 
stood, and indeed cannot be until the same has been studied. 
Humboldt, in his countries that will successfully grow all 
the grains and vegetables of a temperate climate, lays down 
“ Isothermal lines ” inside of which the pursuits of agriculture 
may be followed with success. This is a crooked, irregular 
line governed by atitude, air currents, large bodies of water, 
&c. l 
This line runs through northern Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and eastern Minnesota, coming within less than one hundred 
miles of St. Paul, nearer however, to the head of Lake Superi- 
or, but there bears north to Rainy Lake and Lake ofthe Woods, ^ 
and where it crosses the longitude of the Red River of the North 
itis north of Lake Winnepeg, or about the fifty-second degree 
of north latitude, thereby leaving the northern boundary of 
Dakota (19? latitude) very much farther south of the **Iso- 
thermal line" than is St. Paul, Minnesota, and nearly the 
same distance as are the great wheat fields of Southern Min- 
| nesota and northern Iowa. Again, the Red River Valley is 
ina nearly level basin, lying between the high and heavily 
timbered lands west of Lake Superior, and the “ Grand Cotean 
Des Prairies" and the Pembina and Turtle Mountains. 

Very few streams empty into this great basin from the east 
| or Lake Superior side, in the State of Minnesota, While a great 
number run east into the main artery—the Red River, from the 
| above named uplands and mountains. 


This valley in length being nearly north and south, the sun's 
. rays are nearly vertical in summer, and consequently the heat 
greater than it is at points further east on the same parallel of 
latitude: consequently the spring is as early as at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and frost in the fall is not as early by about ten 
days, or from the 20th of September for Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to the Ist of October for the Red’ River 
Valley. l 
This valley in Dakota, is about two hundred miles long, and 
from forty to sixty miles in width, covering an area of eight 
thousand square miles, or more than five million àcres of land, 
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and possesses greater natural advantages than any district of 
country in the west, now open to settlement. 

The Rivers.—There are eight rivers, varying in length from 
forty to one hundred miles, that run across this valley from 
west to east, emptying into the Red River, within this Territory, 
each having numerous creeks and small tributaries that water 
the country upon each side. The names of these eight rivers 
are, Wild Rice, Cheyenne, Elm, Goose, Turtle, Big Salt, Park 
and Pembina. 

The Timber.—The timber, which is oak, ash, elm, poplar, 
lynn and maple, is that which will be used for the various pur- 

oses of the farmer for building and fencing, and the various 
kinds of small timber grown in a timbered country are inters 
spersed with the above. In addition to this home supply of 
timber, that probably covers one«eighth of the entire valley 
and pretty equally distributed for use, we have the benefit of 
the Otter Tail river pineries in Minnesota, which find their 
natural outlet down this eastern tributary of the Red River, 
thence to be floated in the log or in boards, rafted down the 
Red River the entire length of the valley, thus supplying us 
with the kinds, quality and quantity that the most favored 
country can boast. i 
Like all prairie countries the timber is chiefly confined to 


‘the water courses, or in groves, and there is hardly a creek 


without its belt of timber in and near which are found the 
various kinds of wild fruits, such as raspberries, strawberries, 
blueberries, gooseberries, currants, cranberries, grapes, plums, 
&c., in large quantities and of excellent quality. 

As yet no attempt has been made to grow apples, but I have 
reason to believe that that fruit can be grown as easily as in 
New England, or Wisconsin. 

The Soil.—The soil is a black sandy loam of alluvial and 
vegetable deposit, from two and a half to four feet decp, resting 
upon a stratum of yellow clay from four to ten feet in thick- 
ness. This soilis exceeding rich, and easily worked, and in a 
state of nature yields a luxuriant growth of blue joint grass, 
which makes a quality of hay almost equal to the timothy 
and herds grass of the Middle States, and in quantity from 
two to three thousand pounds per acre, and a farmer having a 
mower and horse rake, can secure his winter’s supply of excel- 
lent hay at a cost of about one dollar per ton. 

One good pair of horses, or two pairs of oxen with a good 
plow, will turn over from one and a half to two acres of prairie 
per day, which is then ready for the next seed time; and the 
same field may be sown to the same kind of grain for years 
without any apparent diminution in the yield per acre. The 
soil being of that rich, strong nature, that manuring is never 
reserted to, nor is it deemed necessary. Et does net leach, ner 
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| does the surface wash or blow away, or need under draining, 
| offering to the hardy pioneer one of nature’s richest gifts to man, 
| needing but his industry to render this entire valley one ot the 
| most productive as well as prosperous countries in the North 
West. 

What will grow.—The grains now raised, and to which the 
country is especially adapted are wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
‘The yield per acre being in excess of any thing known east of 
the Rocky Mountains, but to say fully equal to Minnesota will 
be quite modest, and will fall below rather than above the 
truth. Every thing in the line of garden vegetables is raised 
| inthe greatest abundance and of the very best quality, with 
| a heavier yield than is usual in the middle States, and with 
far less labor. 

‘Our Winters.—The great dread of deep snow, and cold 
winters in so high a northern latitude is altogether imaginary. 
The average depth of snow for the last ten years has not ex- 
ceeded sixteen inches, which usually remains upon the ground 
from about the 15th of November, to the last of March, and 
while ‘the mercury may fall to even thirty-five degrees below 
zero, owing to the absence of high winds the weather does not 
seem rigorous, nor does it seem as cold asit does in Michigan 
or Ohio, when the} mercury is at, or even from five to ten de~ 
grees above zero. : Dl - 

The snow does not drift as in open prairie countries, and as. 
good sleighing can be relied upon, no trouble is experienced 
in winter traveling. Cattle and horses that are allowed to rum 
at large in the timber, gather their own living, and but little 
if any hay is given them during the winter months. 


Our Markets——There are but few sections in the United: 
States that have a better home market for their surplus pro- 
ducts than has the Red River Valley at the present time. 
The Red River being navigable from lower Ft. Garry, in Brit- 
ish America, eighty-five miles north of our northern boundary, 
to Fort Abercrombie in this Territory, two hundred miles south- 
of said boundary, making a total distance of two hundred and 
eighty-five miles, the steamer “ International ” affords cheap 
transportation for our surplus products which 1s purchased by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, for the supply of their army of 
employees and trading posts in the interior of their territory, 
and in addition to this, the various military posts in north- 
eastern Dakota, and the mining country of the Saskatchawan, 
in British America, will look to this valley for supplies. 

With an eye to this future granary of the West, capitalists 
are pushing a railroad from St. Paul, north and west, to tap 
this valley at or near the head of navigation on the Red River, 
in order to cary to eastern markets our grain, beef, pork, bui- 
ter, eheese, wool, furs, &e., and te do the already gigantic ear- 
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rying trade of the Hudson's Bay Co., and the British settle- 
ments. Eighty miles of this road is already in running order, 
and within a very few years it will be extended to the Red River, 
placing us in direct communication, by water and rail, with 
St. Paul, Chicago and the Hast. 

Public Lands.—The survey of public lands in the Red 
River Valley was commenced by the Government late last sum- 
mer, aud with the exception of a few townships subdivided on 
the Pembina river, only boundary and meridian lines were run. 
But during the coming summer the surveys will be extended. 

And it is confidently expected that in compliance to the 
memorial of the present session of our legislature, Congress 
will provide for the establishment of a United States land of- 
fice in the Red River Valley, thereby enabling settlers to se- 
cure title to their lands by homesteads or preemptions. 

Our Minerals.—Except coal and salt, we have as yet dis- 
covered no minerals in this Valley. It is, however, believed 
that various valuable metals will be discovered in the Pembina 
and Turtle mountains. But of salt there is an, inexhaustable 
supply. Coal has but recently been discovered near the east 
base of Pembina mountain, and accessable to the settlements, 
and while it is known to be very extensive, its quality has not 
as yet been tested. 

I have sir, the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv't, 


ENOS STUTSMAN. 


THE TAXES. 


The "Territory of Dakota is entirely free from all indebted- 
ness never having contracted any debts faster than they have 
been paid; so are also all of the counties of the Territory, free. 
from all county debts. County and "Territorial warrants are, 
at par, a fact which is rarely found in new territories. Our 
taxes are very light. X 

To merchants we would say that Elk Point, Richland, Ver- 
million, Yankton and Bon Homme offer excellent situations for 
the opening of all kinds of mercantile business; besides affor- 
ding remunerative and constant labor to the mechanie and 
laboring man. Wages are high, and business is generally done 
on the cash system. 
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¡GREAT OVERLAND EXPEDITION TO THE 
| — BLACK HILLS OF DAKOTA TERRITORY, 


WILL LEAVE YANKTON, JUNE 1, 1868. 


Capt. P. B. Davy having successfully conducted his north- 
ern overland expedition from Minnesota to Montana, during 
| the past season, is now engaged in organizing another expedi- 
| tion to that country of vast mineral wealth, lying in the western 
portion of Dakota Territory, known as the Black Hills. 
1° The city of Winona has been selected as the starting point 

from Minnesota, for the great expedition ; and Yankton, as the 
starting point from Dakota, and the general rendezvous for 
ihe combined expedition prior to starting. 
| „The object ofthe Black Hills expedition is to open that 
| cbuntry to settlement and cultivation, to develop her vast min- 
| eral and agricultural resources, and to establish a permanent 
| route through southern Minnesota to the Black Hills, and from 
| thence to the mining regions of Montana, connecting Chieago 
| and Winona with the gold fields of the Rocky Mountains, by a 
| route three hundred miles shorter than the northern or south- 
|j ern routes now established. 
The expedition will leave Minnesota as early in the spring 
| as the grass and the condition of the roads will permit. It will 
| take up its line of march from Winona, and proceed westward 
| through the cities of Rochester, Owatonna, and Mankato; from 
thence to Jackson, Minn., Sioux Falls, and Yankton, the Cap- 
Vital of Dakota Territory, where it will be joined by large num- 
| bers from Dakota, Iowa and Missouri. From Yankton, it will 
| proceed westerly, to its place of destination. 
| To the tourist, the scientific man or the invalid, the expedi- 
¡tion of Capt. P. B. Davy furnishes an excellent opportunity to 
spend three months profitably. The distance from Yankton 
[to the Black Hills of Dakota, is about two hundred and fifty 
| miles, over a beautiful diversified country, a portion of the route 
being up the valley of the Missouri, one of the largest rivers in 
the world, also up the valley of the White Earth, a most beau- 
tiful stream; thence to the mountain scenery, of the Black Hills, 
which is equal to that of the Alps, its thousands of clear cool 
pebbly brooks filled with mountain trout, while the hills are 
covered with elk, deer, and antelope, and countless herds of 
buffalo roam over the prairies at their base, thus affording fun 
¡for the sportsman. This country being rich in mineral resour- 
¡ces of all kinds, and portions of it being the oldest country on 
ithe globe, and abounding in fossils of all kinds and descriptions. 
¡To the invalid we would say that this climate is one of the dry- 
lest and purest oma and camping life on the prairies with 
e * 
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abundance of fresh game is av antidote for most diseases. 

The cost of such an expedition is mere nothing compared with 
a summer at the fashionable watering places, while the traveler | 
will return with far better health, besides having seen much of ' 
the great northwest. 

The railroads run to Sioux City, sixty miles from Yankton, 
and steamboats run to Yankton from all points above St. 

Louis. 
All kinds of outfitting can be had at Yankton. 

To the fortune hunter we would sa y, this is the right direc- | 
tion, for it will be but few years before the shrill whistle of the 
steam engine will startle the antelope of the Black Hills. 

(For further description of this country, see article on min- 
eral resources). 

The already celebrated Sweetwater country lies a little south 
of west of the Black Hill region, in this Territory. The route 
of Capt. Davy's expedition will be the shortest and best that || 
can be found leading to these new and remarkably rich mines. || 
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A glance at any late map of western Dakota will corroborate | 
the truth of this assertion. l! 

The gold mines already opened in the Sweetwater section; 
are said to Surpass in richness any discoveries that have ever 
been made in North America. 

It is estimated that 30,000 people will inhabit that country. 
ere another winter, as it has been definitely ascertained that 
the mines are sufficiently extensive and valuable to sustain a |' 
vast population for an indefinite time. To reach this wealthy |, 
Eldorado in the safest and most expeditious-way, the emigrant|| 
should join the Black Hulls Expedition which will afford the 
most s=cure and speedy manner of making the trip. Thejours| 
rey from Yankton to these new gold fields will not occupy] 
more than three or four weeks time, and when the miner finally) 
arrives at the scene of labor he is fully prepared with provi.| 
sion, and implements for work, with which he will provide him-| 
self at Yankton before starting, thus saving to himself the im« 
mense profits which are added to the cost of all articles by the) 
merchants in new mining regions, 
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